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Social Security in Review 





PRESIDENT’S MESSAGES 


EARLY in February, President Kennedy sent to 
Congress two messages—one proposing measures 
to stimulate the Nation’s economic recovery and 
growth and the other presenting his proposals on 
health and hospital care. Both include recom- 
mendations making changes in the programs 
under the Social Security Act. 

In his message on the national economy, sent to 
Congress February 2, the President proposed a 
temporary program for extending the duration 
of State unemployment insurance benefits. The 
extended benefits, financed by advances from Fed- 
eral funds, would be payable for half (up to a 
maximum of 13 weeks) of the duration under 
State law. Unemployed workers who exhausted 
regular benefits after October 31, 1960, would be 
eligible. The President added that a permanent 
“program of Federal legislation designed to re- 
vise and strengthen the benefit and financing 
provisions of the system” would be recommended 
to Congress by the end of March. 

President Kennedy made five proposals liberal- 
izing the old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program. These proposals would (1) raise 
the minimum monthly benefit for the retired 
worker from $33 a month to $43; (2) pay actu- 
arially reduced benefits to men beginning at age 
62; (3) reduce the number of quarters of cover- 
age required for insured status to 1 quarter out 
of every 4 elapsing after 1950, instead of 1 out of 
5; (4) increase the aged widow’s benefit. from 75 
percent to 85 percent of her husband’s benefit 
amount; and (5) make disability insurance bene- 
fits payable after the worker has been totally 
disabled for 6 months, even though it is expected 
that he will eventually recover. 

Aid to dependent children would be tempo- 
rarily extended, under President Kennedy’s pro- 


posals, to include the child of a needy unemployed 
worker—“for example, a person who has ex- 
hausted unemployment benefits and is not receiv- 
ing adequate local assistance. . . Temporary 
action is recommended pending completion of a 
study of a permanent program to aid needy 
children and certain other groups now excluded 
from the Federal-State public assistance pro- 
grams.” 

On February 9, President Kennedy delivered to 
Congress his recommendations relating to a 
health program. Although only a part of the 
responsibility for meeting the problems of health 
care rests with the Federal Government, he 
pointed out, “its powers and resources make its 
role essential in four areas for improving health 
care: social insurance, facilities, personnel, and 
research.” 

To help meet the high cost of ill health in old 
age, the President recommended use of the pres- 
ent old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 





December November December 
1 1960 1959 
Oup-AGe, Survivors, AnD 
Disasiuity INsvURANCE 

Monthly benefits in current-. - ment status: 

Number (in thousands Bares be. 14,845 14,731 18,704 

Amount (in millions) -..................... $936.3 $924.9 $845.1 

Average old-age benefit (retired worker)... _- $74.04 74.02 72.78 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month.... $73.96 $73.42 $82.26 


Pusuiic Assistance 


Recipients (in thousands): 


Old-age assistance_......_- : a 2,332 2,304 
Medical assistance for the aged_..._..- aed 15 12 etoadens 
Aid to dependent children (total)........... 3,081 3,034 2,953 
Aid to the blind__..__- ne ‘ 108 108 109 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 74 372 350 
General assistance (cases)..................- 431 385 399 
Average payments: 
CO BIER cc ccnccccchtttescctdectins $60.15 $68.81 $65.99 
Medical assistance for the aged.............. 195.75 ee Ss casans 
Aid to dependent children (per recipient)..... 30.06 29.79 20.03 
pO ee 738.17 72.80 71.31 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 67.63 66.85 64.94 
General assistance (per case)................ 71.59 6.89 69.51 








system. He explained that the program would 
be one of “prepayment of health costs with abso- 
lute freedom of choice guaranteed. Every person 
will choose his own doctor and hospital.” 

Under President Kennedy’s proposal, all per- 
sons aged 65 and over who are eligible for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance or rail- 
road retirement benefits would be entitled to (1) 
up to 90 days of inpatient hospital services in ¢ 
single spell of illness, with the patient paying 
the first $90; (2) up to 180 days of skilled 
nursing-home services after discharge from a hos- 
pital; (3) hospital outpatient clinic diagnostic 
services for all costs in excess of $20; and (4) 
community visiting-nurse services and related 
home health services for a limited time. 

To improve the health of the Nation’s children, 
the President recommended establishment in the 
National Institutes of Health of a new National 
Institute of Child Health and Human Develop- 
ment, which would include a center for research 
in child health. He also urged an increase in 
appropriations for the existing programs of 
maternal and child health services, crippled chil- 
dren’s services, and child welfare services admin- 
istered by the Children’s Bureau. 


THE YEAR IN REVIEW 


ABOUT 7.1 million persons were receiving aid 
under the five public assistance programs in 
December 1960—236,000 more than in December 
1959. After increasing by 175,000 in January- 
March, the total number of recipients declined 
332,000 during the following 5 months. The in- 
crease of 393,000 in the last 4 months of the year 
reflected largely the impact of unfavorable em- 
ployment conditions. Among the programs, the 
year’s greatest changes in number of recipients 
were the increases of 127,900 in aid to dependent 
children and 133,000 in general assistance. 


Total Payments Higher in Four PA Programs 


Total expenditures for assistance, including 
vendor payments for medical care, amounted to 
$3,808 million in 1960—$128 million or 3.5 percent 
more than in 1959. In aid to dependent children, 
total payments rose $60 million or 6.0 percent; 





in old-age assistance, $49 million or 2.6 percent; 
in aid to the permanently and totally disabled, 
$28 million or 10.8 percent; and in aid to the 
blind, $4 million or 3.9 percent. In the State 
and/or locally financed programs of general 
assistance, total payments (excluding vendor 
payments for medical care) declined $22 million 
or 6.4 percent. Payments under the new feder- 
ally aided program of meaical assistance for the 
aged totaled $5 million. 

In December 1960, recipients of old-age assist- 
ance numbered 2.3 million—2.6 percent less than 
in December 1959. Forty-eight States were aid- 
ing fewer persons than a year earlier. The 
national average payment per recipient rose from 
$65.99 in December 1959 to $69.15 in December 
1960. 


The first payments under the new program of 
medical assistance for the aged were made in 
November, when Massachusetts, Michigan, and 
West Virginia made such payments in behalf of 
11,800 persons; Oklahoma began making pay- 
ments in December. Of the 14,700 aged persons 
aided under this program in December, 12,900 
were reported by Massachusetts. In that State, 
most recipients of medical assistance for the aged 
were formerly receiving care in medical institu- 
tions under the program of old-age assistance. 


December Rise in ADC and GA Caseloads 
Reflects Increased Unemployment 


During 1960 the national recipient load in aid 
to dependent children dropped only in the sum- 
mer months, and the December total (3.1 million) 
was 4.3 percent higher than that a year earlier. 
The December 1960 increase in number of recipi- 
ents was the largest December increase in 11 years 
and reflected in part the impact of increased un- 
employment. In half the States the number of 
recipients rose more than 5.0 percent from De- 
cember 1959 to December 1960. The largest 
decreases (12-14 percent) occurred in Florida, 
Louisiana, and Texas, where restrictive policies 
resulted in smaller caseloads. The national aver- 
age payment per recipient rose from $29.03 in 
December 1959 to $30.06 in December 1960. 

In aid to the blind, 107,600 persons received 
assistance in December 1960, a slight decline from 
the number a year earlier. During the year the 
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national average payment per recipient rose $1.86, 
to $73.17. 

For the Nation as a whole, 373,900 recipients 
of aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
were on the rolls in December 1960, compared 
with 350,300 a year earlier. Iowa established a 
program of aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled in January; there are now 50 jurisdic- 
tions administering such programs. The average 
payment per recipient rose from $64.94 in Decem- 
ber 1959 to $67.63 in December 1960. 

The total number of cases (431,000) and the 
total number of persons (1,240,000) receiving 
general assistance in December 1960 were 7.8 per- 
cent and 12.0 percent, respectively, larger than 
the corresponding totals for December 1959. The 
1960 high of 436,000 cases was reached in March. 
Successive monthly declines during April—July 
reduced the caseload to 353,000. After July the 
movement was upward, with the marked Decem- 
ber increase of 46,000 in the number of cases re- 
flecting the impact of rising unemployment as 
well as seasonal influences. The national average 
payment per general assistance case was $71.59 
in December 1960, $2.08 higher than that a year 
earlier. 


Many States Raise PA Payments 


In response to the continued rise in living costs 
during 1960, a number of States acted to raise 
the level of payments to individual recipienis. 
In both old-age assistance and aid to the per- 


manently and totally disabled, about a third of 
the States with maximums on individual monthly 
payments to recipients raised their maximums. 
Similar action was taken by a fourth of the 
States with maximums in aid to the blind and a 
fifth of those with maximums in aid to dependent 
children. Cost standards were raised in a number 
of States, and a few States made less stringent 
the percentage reductions they apply to assistance 
payments. 

Some States broadened the scope of coverage of 
medical care provided through vendor payments, 
and a few States began making such payments in 
one or more programs. Nebraska and Nevada, 
which had limited payments in aid to dependent 
children to children under age 16, extended this 
type of aid to children aged 16 and 17. 


Annual Growth in OASDI Beneficiary 
Rolls at 5-Year Low 


By the end of 1960, about 14.8 million persons 
were receiving monthly benefits under the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance program. 
The increase for the year (1.1 million or 8 per- 
cent) was slightly smaller than that in 1959 and 
was less than in any year since 1955. Almost 
half the increase was in old-age (retired-worker) 
benefits. Benefits payable to disabled workers 
and their dependents accounted for 20 percent of 
the increase and benefits for aged widows or 
widowers, 13 percent. The growth in the number 
of beneficiaries ranged from 49 percent for dis- 





Civilian labor force,' total (in thousands)..-_- 


RR Ee RE Re Se Re Ae ore eet eee aapcesiariaahen . 


is ceddcdntnnscenexnnn 


Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual rates)? * 
Wage and salary disbursements 
POR HR akinkicctncekcaticiadsndbtetesabindsetestuads 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income-.- 

Social insurance and related payments_..............-- 
Public assistance 


Gitiatiicnatsatevatienimabaee aii sities ntiaaish bin caghiinciindiintmtedincnsaa amenable : 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance....................-..-.-.--- 


1 Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics. Beginning January 
1960, data include Alaska and Hawaii. 

? Data exclude Alaska and Hawaii, except that personal income includes 
pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 
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December November December Calendar year 





1960 4 1960 1959 1960 1959 

a ee pee 70,549 71,213 69,276 70,612 69,394 
66,009 67,182 65,699 66,681 65,581 

suamnamehnee 4,540 4,031 3,577 3,931 3,813 

Be ee $406.7 $409.0 $404.2 $383.3 
271.1 273.6 272.5 258.2 

48.7 48.8 47.5 46.5 

alae icdoslgaiae eaplaapaainibamae 54.3 54.2 u 53.2 49.2 
25.0 24.8 22.2 23.2 21.2 

inereoinemeiate 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.2 
13.6 13.6 13.1 13.6 12.8 

eee ae oes eee 9.2 9.2 8.0 9.3 7.8 
127.5 127.4 125.5 126.5 124.6 

121.4 121.1 117.8 119.7 118.3 

158.0 157.9 153.2 156.2 150.8 


3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce. 
Components differ from those published by the Department, since they have 
been regrouped; for definitions, see the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1958, 
page 1, table 1. 

‘ Bureau of Labor Statistics. 








abled workers and their dependents to 5 percent 
for parents and for wives or husbands of retired- 
worker beneficiaries. 


Monthly Benefits Total $936 Million 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status at 
the end of December totaled $936.3 million— 
about 11 percent more than the monthly rate at 
the end of 1959. The growth in the number of 
beneficiaries accounted for most of the increase. 
A contributing factor was the 1960 legislation 
increasing the benefit for each child of a deceased 
worker to three-fourths of the primary insurance 
amount (subject to the family maximum). The 
change was effective with benefits for December 
1960. About 400,000 children in survivor-bene- 
ficiary families having at least two children and 
with the total family benefit less than the maxi- 
mum had their monthly benefits increased by a 
total amount of about $4 million. 

About 11.8 million men aged 65 or over and 
women aged 62 or over were receiving monthly 
benefits at the end of 1960—almost 800,000 more 
than in December 1959. Two-thirds of the aged 
beneficiaries were retired workers receiving old- 
age benefits; their average monthly benefit was 
$74.04—an increase of $1.26 from the average a 
year earlier. Persons receiving wife’s or hus- 
band’s benefits made up 18 percent of the aged 
group; those receiving widow’s or widower’s 
benefits, 13 percent; and those receiving parent’s 
benefits, less than 4% of 1 percent. An increase of 
926,000 for the 12 months brought to almost 2.6 
million the number of mothers and children re- 
ceiving monthly benefits (including disabled per- 
sons receiving child’s benefits who were disabled 
before reaching age 18). 


Fewer Awards in 1960 


In 1960 about 2.3 million monthly benefits were 
awarded. Although the total was somewhat less 
than the number awarded in 1959, it was more 
than in any other year except 1957. Included in 
the total were 982,000 old-age benefits awarded to 
retired workers, 416,000 child’s benefits, and 394,- 
000 wife’s or husband’s benefits. The record 


number of 208,000 benefits awarded to disabled 
workers stemmed mainly from the 54,000 awards 
made in November and December to disabled 
workers under age 50. About 59,000 wives, hus- 
bands, and children of these workers were also 
awarded benefits. About 44,000 benefits attribut- 
able to the liberalized insured-status provision in 
the 1960 amendments were included in the year’s 
awards, 

About 809,000 lump-sum death payments were 
awarded in 1960. This number was only 46,000 
less than the record number in 1959 and more 
than that in any other year. Almost 779,000 


deceased workers were represented in these 
awards; the average lump-sum benefit per 


worker was $210.98. 


Total Benefit Payments Double in 4 Years 


Monthly and lump-sum benefits paid in 1960 
totaled $11,245 million—almost double the 
amount paid only 4 years earlier. Old-age and 
survivors insurance monthly benefit payments 
totaled $10,512 million, 9 percent more than in 
1959. Disability insurance monthly benefit pay- 
ments rose 24 percent to a total of $568 million. 
Lump-sum death payments amounted to $164 mil- 
lion, about $7 million less than in the preceding 
year. The total amount of benefits paid since the 
beginning of the program reached $62.9 billion 
by the end of 1960. 

A period of disability was established during 
1960 for 185,000 workers of all ages, about 6,000 
more than in 1959. About 22,000 disabled persons 
aged 18 or over who had applied for child’s 
benefits were found to have a disability that 
began before they had reached age 18; the num- 
ber was almost 13,000 smaller than that in 1959. 
From July 1955 to December 1960, about 1,035,- 
000 workers and dependent children were found 
to be severely disabled and to meet the disability 
requirements of the law. 

About 281,000 applications for benefits were 
filed in December, 30,000 less than in November. 
More than 114 million applications were filed in 
the 4-month period September-December 1960; 
many of these applications resulted from pro- 
visions in the 1960 amendments to the Social 
Security Act. 
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Trends in Employee-Benetit Plans, 1954-59: Part 1 


The Social Security Administration has pre- 
sented periodic reviews, starting with data for 
1954, of major developments in employee-benefit 
plans that have been sponsored and underwritten 
by private organizations to meet the contingen- 
cies of old age, death, accident, disability, wnem- 
ployment, and the costs of medical care. This 
year the review is in two parts. The first, which 
appears below, continues the annual statistical 
series on coverage, contributions, and benefits 
under these plans and discusses the trends in the 
type and scope of benefits provided under health 
insurance plans. The second part, which will 
appear in the May Bulletin, examines the trends 
in benefits under welfare plans and retirement 
plans. 


A REVIEW of developments among employee- 
benefit plans from 1954 through 1959 reveals the 
following major trends: 

1. All major types of plans have increased 
their coverage and the amounts for contributions 
and benefits. 

2. Growth in coverage has kept ahead of the 
growth in the labor force for every major type of 
employee benefit, but the rate of growth has been 
declining for such benefits as hospitalization and 
temporary disability insurance. 

3. Contributions as a percentage of aggregate 
wages and salaries have increased for every major 
type of employee benefit, but some slackening in 
the rate of increase has been noted for plans pro- 
viding temporary disability benefits and surgical 
and regular medical expense insurance. 

4. New kinds of employee benefits have been 
introduced and experimented with. Some—for 


*Division of Program Research, Office of the Commis- 
sioner. The material was prepared with the assistance 
of Julius W. Hobson, of the Division of Program Re- 
search. For previous articles in this series, see the 
Bulletin for March of 1958, 1959, and 1960. 
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example, supplemental unemployment benefits, 
variable-annuity plans, and group long-term dis- 
ability insurance—have made relatively slow 
gains, and others, such as comprehensive major 
medical insurance, severance pay, and dental care 
plans, have grown rapidly. 

5. Life insurance has supplanted hospital in- 
surance as the most common type of protection 
provided employees through their place of em- 
ployment, but health insurance plans continue to 
account for an ever-increasing portion of the 
contribution and benefit dollar. 

6. The spread of health insurance coverage has 
been featured by the addition of benefits for 
dependents of covered employees and the exten- 
sion of surgical, regular medical, and major 
medical expense insurance to employees and de- 
pendents having hospitalization insurance. 

7. Cash benefits allowed individuals under 
health insurance and temporary disability insur- 
ance plans have shown a steady increase, reflect- 
ing mainly efforts to keep up with rising medical 
care costs and wage rates but also efforts to im- 
prove the adequacy of benefits. 

8. The increased scope of protection provided 
under health plans has been concentrated on pro- 
visions for extending the duration of benefits for 
hospital stays, for extending regular medical 
benefits to include coverage for physicians’ serv- 
ices in the home and office as well as in the hos- 
pital, and for meeting the costs of catastrophic 
illnesses and injuries. 

9. There has been a trend toward making ad- 
vance arrangements for the continuance of health 
insurance protection after retirement. Under 
collective-bargaining agreements, the increase in 
the proportion of covered employees having their 
health benefits continued after retirement has 
averaged from one to two percentage points a 
year. 

10. Insurance plans providing temporary dis- 
ability benefits under collective bargaining have 
shown some tendency to pay graduated benefits 
rather than flat benefits and to extend the dura- 








tion of benefits beyond 13 weeks. 
plementation of workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments and use of paid sick-leave plans to 
supplement benefits paid by group insurance have 
featured the development of wage-loss protection 
against sickness. 


Increased sup- 


11. The average face value of group life insur- 
ance certificates has tended to increase at a faster 
pace than annual earnings; the trend toward 
extending coverage to retired workers and the 
dependents of those workers who are still em- 
ployed has continued. 

12. A shift in the method of funding, from 
insured plans to “trusteed” 
prevail among 


plans, continues to 
private pension plans. Among 
insured plans, deposit administration plans have 
grown more rapidly than group annuity contracts 
and individual annuity policies. 

13. Provisions for early retirement and disa- 
bility retirement have been growing in impor- 
tance, with a significant increase in the number 
of plans permitting early retirement solely at the 
employee’s option. 

14. In computing retirement benefits, the trend 
has been in the direction of substituting “final 
average pay” formulas for “career average pay” 
formulas, increasing the flat dollar amount or 
percentage of compensation credited for each year 
of service, eliminating or reducing the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance “offset,” and 
adopting minimum benefit formulas. Under col- 
lectively bargained plans, retirement benefit 
formulas based solely on length of service have 
grown at the expense of formulas that provide 
flat amounts or gear benefits to both earnings and 
length of ernployment. 

15. The level of prospective retirement benefits 
has steadily increased in relation to preretirement 
arnings—the result in no small part of liberali- 
zations enacted in the old-age, survivors, 
ability insurance program. 


and dis- 


16. The trend has continued toward giving an 
employee a vested right to retain accumulated 
pension credits even though he may leave his job 
before normal retirement age. The union-nego- 
tiated plans in the mass-production industries are 
the latest to adopt such provisions. 

17. Employers, now financing 85 percent of the 
costs of private pension plans, have been assum- 
ing an ever-increasing share of the cost of health 
and welfare plans. 


TABLE 1.—Estimated number of wage and salary workers and 
their dependents covered under employee-benefit plans,! by 
type of benefit, December 31, 1954 and 1956-59 


{In millions] 





j | | 
Type of benefit | 1954 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 
| 





Total 





All wage and salary workers: 




















Life insurance and death benefits ?.......| 30.9 | 37.8 | 40.5 | 44.8 
Accidental death and dismemberment *__| 14.0 | 17.3 | 18.4 | 18. 19.7 
I 8 oi tice csc pcipeacnet dina: | 75.3 | 89.0 | 93.9 7 98.1 
Written in compliance with law......- 1.4 1.6) 1.6) 1.6 1.6 
a ASN AE | 66.2 | 82.0 | 87.8 5 | 93.5 
Regular medical 4. .......---- 38.1 | 54.6 | 60.7 | 5 | 69.7 
Major medical expense ¢ ¢ 1.9 | 8.3 | 12.4] 16.2 | 20.3 

Wage and salary workers in private in- } 

dustry: | 
Temporary disability 7 ------| 22.9 | 25.2 | 25.8 | 24.9 | 25.3 
Written in compliance with law__.._- 6.7 | 7.1 7.2) 6.9) 6.9 
Supplemental unemployment benefits *_|__ _- 2.0 1.9 171 29 
ING cc nticinpientnasipndipaipat --| 14.2 | 16.8 | 18.2 | 19.0 20.2 

Employees 

All wage and salary workers: 
Life insurance and death benefits._......| 29.8 | é 37.8 | 39.0} 41.8 
Accidental death and dismemberment. 14.0 18.4 | 18.7 19.7 
Hospitetisation.............~.---2.--.<s0-- |} 31.1 | 37.1 | 37.2 | 38.3 
Written in compliance with law___-- 1.4 1.6 1.5) 1.6 
rie ee rs Se -| 27.8 | 33 35.0 | 35.2 | 36.7 
Regular medical at 17.0 24.9 | 25.7] 28.1 
Major medical expense 8 $11 681]. 78 

Wage and salary workers in private in- | 

dustry: 
Temporary disability.................... 22.9 | 25.2 | 25.8 | 24.9 | 25.3 
Written in compliance with law- ; 6.7 7.1 7.2 ae Ca 
Supplemental unemployment benefits_ -_| _- 2.0 1.9 ® | | 1.9 
ea ccichendoncuaceteupceneacenen 14.2 | 16.8 | 18.2 | 19.0] 20.2 
Dependents 1° 
| 

All wage and salary workers: | 
Life insurance and death benefits_.....__- 2) SS) BP) 2640-69 
Hospitalieation...........-....-.-- .2 | 53.4 | 56.8 | 57.8 | 59.8 
I bin i danadsihadelinadecs -4 | 48.8 | 52.8 | 54.3 56.8 
Regular medical .1 | 31.9 | 35.8 7.9) 41.6 
Major medical expense...........-.....-- 1.1 4 7.3 9.9 12.5 





1 Plans whose benefits flowfrom the employment retationship and are not 
underwritten or paid direct!y by government (Federal, State, or local). 
Excludes workmen's compensation required by statute and employer's 
liability. 

2 Group and wholesale life insurance coverage (Institute of Life Insurance, 
Group Insurance Coverages in the United States, 1954, 1956-59) and self-insured 
death benefit plan coverage (based on data for various trade-union, mutual 
benefit association, and company-administered plans). 

3 Data from the Institute of Life Insurance (see footnote 2). 

4 Data from Extent of Voluntary Health Insurance Coverage in the United 
States (Health Insurance Council, 1954 and 1956-59) and from the Institute of 
Life Insurance (see footnote 2). In estimating number of employees covered 
under plans other than group insurance and union and company plans, 75 
percent of all subscribers assumed to be employees. Data for hospitalization, 
surgical, and regular medical coverage include employees and their de- 
pendents covered by group major medical expense insurance under both 
supplementary and comprehensive plans. 

5 Includes private hospital plans written in compliance with State tempo- 
rary disability insurance law in California, shown separately in the next 
line. 

6 Represents coverage under group supplementary and comprehensive 
major medical insurance underwritten by commercial insurance companies. 
Comprehensive insurance, which includes both basic hospital-surgical- 
medical benefits and major medical expense protection in the same contract, 
covered 2,431,000 employees and 4,022,000 dependents in 1959. 

7 Includes formal sick-leave plans; also includes private plans written in 
compliance with State temporary disability insurance laws in California, 
New Jersey, and New York, shown separately in next line. Data from the 
Health Insurance Council (see footnote 4). 

8 Based on trade-union and industry reports. Excludes dismissal wage and 
separation allowances, except when financed by supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefit funds. 

* Estimated by the Division of the Actuary, Social Security Administra- 
tion. Includes pay-as-you-go and deferred profit-sharing plans, plans of 
nonprofit organizations, union pension plans, and railroad plans supple- 
menting the Federal railroad retirement program. Data exclude annuitants. 

10 Dependents’ benefits not shown for accidental death and dismember- 
ment, temporary disability, supplemental unemployment benefits, and 
retirement plans. 
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1959 EXPENIENCE 


Recovering from the i958 recession, most types 
of employee-benefit plans showed an accelerated 
growth in 1959 but failed for the most part to 
equal the rates of increase attained in the pre- 
recession year 1957. This pattern of growth is 
especially reflected in the data on coverage and 
contributions. Less affected by the business cycle 
were benefit outlays, which for most plans showed 
somewhat steady, although declining, rates of 
increase for 1957, 1958, and 1959. 


Coverage 


Life insurance, which surpassed hospitalization 
insurance as the most common form of employee 
protection in 1957, continued to hold its lead in 
1959, when it covered about 42 million employees 
(table 1). When dependents’ coverage is also 
considered, however, more than twice as many 
persons were protected by hospitalization insur- 
ance (98 million by the end of 1959) as by life 
insurance (45 million). The number of em- 
ployees and their dependents covered by surgical 
expense insurance (93 million) and by regular 


medical expense insurance (70 million) also ex- 
ceeded the number having life insurance under 
employee-benefit plans in 1959. 

For every type of employee-benefit plan, cover- 
age was higher in 1959 than in 1958 and the 
annual increase in the number of employees and 
dependents covered for 1959 equaled or exceeded 
the increase of the preceding year. The 1959 in- 
creases for the most part, however, failed to 
match those of the prerecession year 1957. 

Hospitalization insurance, for example, added 
only 1.1 million employees to its rolls in 1959, 
compared with 1.5 million in 1957; surgical in- 
surance added 1.5 million in 1959 but 1.8 million 
in 1957. The number of employees in retirement 
plans increased by 1.2 million in 1959 but by 1.4 
million in 1957. Life insurance was the only 
major type of employee benefit that had 1959 
advances that exceeded those of 1957, both abso- 
lutely and relatively. For temporary disability 
and supplemental unemployment benefits, the 
1959 increase was not sufficient to bring coverage 
to a level higher than that in 1957. 

In general, the same situation has developed 
with respect to dependents’ benefits, although the 
coverage of dependents has been increasing at a 


< 


TABLE 2.—Coverage and contributions under employee-benefit plans,! by type of benefit, in relation to employed wage and 


salary labor force and payroll, 1954 and 1956-59 








Acci- | In 
Life dental Major } prem ooo Supple | 
- | insurance death | Hospital- , Regular | rege Ay mental Retire- 
Year p Surgical pe] medical including : 3 - 
=. | _,. ization —— expense | formal — ment 
berment | | sick leave 








| Covered employees as percent of all wage and salary workers ? 


| Covered employees as percent 
of wage and salary workers in 
private industry * 





| 


56.2 26. 
62.5 30.4 
66.0 32.2 | 
69.8 33.4 
72.5 34.1 


saan 
> Gow ma 


| | 





52.5 32.1 1.5 49.9 | — 31.0 
| 58.5 40.0 6.3 51.3 4.1 34.2 
61.2 43.5 9.0 52.2 3. 36.9 
63.0 46.1 11.3 52.0 3.6 39.8 
63.6 48.7 13.6 51.2 3.8 40.9 








Employer and employee contri- 
butions as percent of wages and 
salaries in private industry * 








0.40 0.02 
46 .02 | 
-48 | 02 
53 | .03 
-58 | -03 





60.37 0.01 CS) | aaa 2.13 
6 41 04 47 0.07 2.16 
6 45 .07 .50 09 2.3 
6 47 12 .52 06 2.38 
6 48 14 50 .06 2.43 





@ Plans whose benefits flow from the employment relationship and are not 
underwritten or paid directly by government (Federal, State, or local). 
— workmen's compensation required by statute and employer's 
iability. 

2 Coverage of private and public employees related to average number of 
private and government full-time and part-time employees—57.7 million in 
1959 (Table VI-14 in U.S. Income and Output, A Supplement to the Survey of 
Current Business, 1958, and in Survey of Current Business, National Income 
Number, July 1960). 

3 Coverage of private employees related to wage and salary employed labor 
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force in private industry—49.4 million in 1959 
listed in footnote 2). 

* Amounts for private and public employees related to private and govern- 
ment wages and salaries—$248.3 billion in 1959 (from table VI-2 in sources 
listed in footnote 2). 

5 Amounts for private employees related to wages and salaries in private 
industry—$212.9 billion in 1959 (from table VI-2 in sources listed in foot- 
note 2). 

6 Data on contributions for surgical and regular medical benefits not avail- 
able separately. 


from table VI-14 in sources 








CHart 1.—Workers covered under employee-benefit plans 
as a percent of employed wage and salary labor force, 
1954-59 


All Wage and Salary Workers 
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much faster rate than that of employees. Not one 
type of employee-benefit plan experienced an in- 
crease in its number of covered dependents that 
exceeded the increase in 1957. 

The slackening in the rate of expansion of 
employee-benefit plans is also apparent when em- 
ployee coverage is related to the entire wage and 
salary labor force (table 2 and chart 1).* In fact, 

*The proportion of wage and salary workers having 
various kinds of group health insurance may be some- 
what understated to the extent that working wives choose 
coverage through their husband’s group plan rather than 
their own. Under the Federal Employees Health Bene- 
fits Act, for example, about 2.5 percent of the eligible em- 
ployees did not enroll because they were covered under a 
plan sponsored by the employer of a spouse or parent. 


there was little or no change from 1958 to 1959 in 
the proportion of the employed labor force cov- 
ered by plans providing hospital and temporary 
disability benefits. There had been no relative 
increase in temporary disability coverage in the 
preceding year as well, but for hospitalization the 
leveling-off was unprecedented and may indicate 
the initiation of a period when the growth in such 
coverage will no more than keep pace with the 
growth in the labor force. 

Most other employee-benefit plans registered 
increases in 1959 coverage that exceeded the 
growth in the employed labor force but did not 
equal the advances of previous years. Thus, by 
the end of 1959, life insurance covered 72 percent 
of the Nation’s employed wage and salary labor 
force—2 percentage points higher than the num- 
ber covered a year earlier. The increase was less, 
however, than the percentage increases in each of 
the preceding 4 years. Surgical expense insur- 
ance increased its employee coverage from 63 
percent to 64 percent of the Nation’s labor force 
in 1959; again, this increase was the lowest of 
the period under review. Plans affording regular 
medical benefits and those providing major medi- 
cal benefits both reported advances in coverage 
as a percentage of the labor force. The increases, 
though matching those of the preceding year, 
were the lowest of the 4-year period. 

For private pension plans, which covered 41 
percent of the wage and salary labor force in 
private industry in 1959 and 40 percent in 1958, 
the increase was a far cry from the 3 percentage 
points gained in 1957 and in 1956. 

The year 1959 saw continuation of the trend 
toward providing more complete medical care 
protection to persons who have basic hospital ex- 
pense insurance. In 1954, 3.3 million more em- 
ployees and 5.8 million more dependents had 
hospitalization insurance than surgical expense 
insurance; by 1959 this gap had narrowed to 1.6 
million employees and 3.0 million dependents. 

The rapid growth of regular medical and major 
medical expense insurance is another indication 
of this trend toward broadening the base of 
health insurance protection. From 1954 to 1959, 
plans providing regular medical benefits added 
11.1 million employee participants. This was the 
greatest numerical growth for any type of em- 
ployee benefit except life insurance. Dependents’ 
coverage under regular medical expense insurance 
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gained 20.5 million—the greatest increase in any 
plan. 

Major medical expense coverage, though not 
matching in number the growth of regular medi- 
cal expense coverage, showed the largest percent- 
age gain of all types of employee plans. At the 
end of 1959, major medical expense insurance cov- 
ered almost 10 times as many employees as in 
1954 and 11 times as many dependents. The rate 
of expansion is not surprising in view of the re- 
cent development of this type of plan. 


Contributions 


As in preceding years, private pension plans in 
1959 were responsible for the largest single share 
of employer and employee contributions to em- 
ployee-benefit plans (table 3). Of the estimated 
total of $11.7 billion contributed to all benefit 
plans in 1959, $5.2 billion or 44 percent was used 
to finance retirement benefits. Next in order of 
magnitude were premiums for hospitalization 
(19 percent), life insurance (12 percent), and 
surgical and regular medical insurance (10 per- 
cent). Temporary disability insurance, which in 
1956 had slipped behind life insurance and surgi- 
cal and regular medical expense insurance for the 


first time, continued to trail in 1959, with contri- 


butions amounting to 9 percent of the total. 

Combined employer-employee contributions 
rose 11.2 percent in 1959, more than twice the in- 
crease of the preceding | year but less than that of 
the prerecession year 1957, when contributions 
rose 13.1 percent. For two of the programs—life 
insurance and hospitalization—the increases were 
greater in 1959 than in 1957. These greater-than- 
average rates of growth may be partly attributed, 
in the case of life insurance, to the increasing 
number of employees and dependents covered 
and, in the case of hospitalization insurance, to 
the costs of hospital services, which are rising 
steadily and at a faster rate than the costs for any 
other category of medical care. 

All plans except major medical expense insur- 
ance and supplemental unemployment benefits re- 
ported greater dollar increases in presen 
in 1959 than in 1958. The increases were particu- 
larly significant in the area of life insurance, 
hospital care, and retirement protection, where 
contributions continued to rise at a faster 
than wages and salaries. 

Table 2 shows that retirement contributions 
advanced 5 cents per $100 of wages and salaries 
in private industry (from $2.38 in 1958 to $2.43 
in 1959) and that life insurance and hospitaliza- 
tion plans each reported 1959 advances of 5 cents 
per $100 of aggregate wages and salaries. 


pace 


These 


TABLE 3.—Estimated total employer and employee contributions ! under employee-benefit plans,? by type of benefit, 1954 and 


1956--59 


{In millions] 





Type of benefit 











Benefits for all wage and salary workers: 
Life insurance and death benefits * sandbbos 
Accidental death and dismemberment ¢_. 
EE Sear ae 
Surgical and regular medical 5_- 
Major medical expense 7__- 

Benefits for wage and salary w workers in private inc justry: 
Temporary disability, including formal sick leave * 

Written in compliance with law 
Suppleme ntal une seid ment benefits ® 
Retirement ! enahel 














1954 1956 1957 | 1958 1959 
cnietianedaaciiieel $6, 898.7 $8, 752.8 $9,901.4 $10,389.3 $11,651.8 
741.1 994.6 | 1,103.6 1,214.4 1,436.4 
33.5 49.7 | 56.5 60.9 66.0 
1,221.4 1,603.2 1,805.5 | 1,944.9 2,230.3 
684.2 897.5 | 1,021.3 | 1,075.5 1,186.9 
18.0 94.0 169.0 266.0 357.0 
760 888.8 995.5 1,022.6 1,070.2 
178 77.8 218.8 | 234.4 236.6 
125.0 170.0 | 125.0 125.0 
3,440.0 4,100.0 4,580.0 4,680.0 5,180.0 





' Excludes dividends in group insurance, except for 1954 contributions for 
temporary disability, hospitalization, surgical and regular medical, and major 
medical expense benefits. 

? Plans whose benefits flow from the employment relationship and are not 
underwritten or paid directly by government (Federal, State, or local). 
Excludes workmen's compensation required by statute and employer's 
liability. 

* Group and wholesale life insurance premiums (Institute of Life Insurance, 
Group Insurance Coverages in the United States, 1954 and 1956-59) and self- 
insured death benefit costs (based on data for various trade-union, mutual 
benefit association, and company-administered plans). 

4 Data from Institute of Life Insurance (see footnote 3). 

5 Data from “Voluntary Health Insurance and Private Medical Care Ex- 
penditures, 1948-59,"" Social Security Bulletin, December 1960. In estimating 
contributions for employees under plans other than group insurance and 
union and company plans, 75 percent of subscription income attributed to 
employed groups. 
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* Includes private hospital plans written in compliance with State tem- 
porary disability insurance law in California; separate data not lat 
for these plans. 

7 Unpublished data from the Health Insurance Associati on of America. 
Represents premiums for group supplementary and comprehensive major 
medical insurance underwritten by commercial insurance ¢ carriers 

® Data from “Income-Loss Protection Against Short- m Sickness: 
1948-59," Social Security Bulletin, January 1961. Includes private plans 
written in compliance with State temporary disability insurance laws in 

California, New Jersey, and New York, shown separately in next line 

® Based on trade-union and industry reports. Excludes dismiss al wage al nd 
separation allowances, except when financed by supplemental unen v 
ment benefit funds. For the steel ir ndustry plans ineluc les ace 
tingent liability contributions as well as regular contributions. 

” Estimated by the Division of the Actuary, Social Se curity Adminis 
tion. Includes contributions to pay-as-you-go and deferred profit 
plans, plans of non profit organizations, union pension ov and 
plans supplementing Federal railroad retirement program 








ruals of con- 











gains, however, did not exceed those of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Other plans also experienced a slackening in 
the annual rate of increase. The 1-cent rise in 
surgical and regular medical expense insurance 
contributions as a percentage of payroll in 1959 


ro 


and the 2-cent rise in major medical insurance 
contributions were only half the increases of the 
preceding year. Contributions to plans provid- 
ing temporary disability benefits, while showing 
a small dollar rise from 1958 to 1959, actually 
dropped in terms of payroll (from 52 cents per 
$100 of private wages and salaries to 50 cents per 
$100). 

National data on the distribution of contribu- 
tion costs between employers and employees are 
lacking for the different types of employee bene- 
fits, except retirement protection. The Office of 
Business Economics, Department of Commerce, 
makes estimates of the amount contributed by 
employers to private pension and welfare funds; 
in 1959 the amount was $7.9 billion. If from this 
amount is subtracted the estimated amount con- 
$4.4 bil- 
lion—the remainder of $3.5 billion will represent 
their contributions to health and welfare plans. 
Subtracting the $3.5 billion from the total em- 
ployer-employee contributions for health and wel- 
fare benefits (after excluding sick-leave costs, 
which are not included in the Department of 
Commerce estimates) leaves an estimate of em- 
ployee contributions to health and welfare plans 
in 1959 of $2.6 billion. 


tributed by employers to pension plans 


The breakdown is shown 














below. 
[In billions] 
Total Employer | Employee 
Type of plan contribu- contribu- contribu- 
tions tions | tions 
— | —EE —— ae 
OY Sik: AE | $11.3 | $7.9 $3.4 
ee eer 5.2 4.4 8 
Health and welfare plans.............-| 6.1 3.5 2.6 





According to these estimates, employers as- 
sumed 57 percent of the cost of health and wel- 
fare benefits in 1959 (70 percent if pension costs 
are included). These proportions may be com- 
pared with a Senate subcommittee estimate for 
1954 that employers bore 45 percent of the cost 
of health and welfare plans, excluding sick leave 


(an estimated 66 percent when pension costs are 


added).? 


Benefits 


Of the estimated total of $7.0 billion expended 
under employee-benefit plans in 1959, hospitaliza- 
tion benefits of $2.1 billion accounted for the 
largest share, with retirement benefits of $1.5 
billion next (table 4). It is not surprising that 
this relationship is the reverse of that found with 
respect to contributions. Long-term retirement 
plans, most of which are of recent origin and 
not yet matured, have a substantially greater 
income than outgo in their early years because of 
the necessity of building up reserves for future 
benefits and of amortizing the cost of past service 
credits. Hospital and medical care plans, in con- 
trast, need only small contingency reserves for 
short-term benefits and expend much more of 
their current income for benefits. 

Primarily because of the sharp growth of 
major medical insurance, health insurance plans 
have been consuming an ever-increasing portion 
of the benefit dollar. The major medical pro- 
grams, which accounted for less than 1 percent 
of benefits in 1954, took 5 percent by 1959 (chart 
2). Other health plans, while steadily increasing 
their dollar expenditures, have no more than 
maintained their relative shares of the total. The 
other program that increased its portion of the 
benefit dollar was retirement insurance, which 
absorbed 22 percent of all disbursements in 1959 
and 20 percent in 1954. 

Life insurance benefits, which exceeded tempo- 
‘ary disability benefits for the first time in 1959, 
were responsible for 14 percent of the total outlay 
in 1959, compared with 15 percent in 1954. 
Showing the greatest relative drop in payments 
were temporary disability benefits, which in 1954 
accounted for 18 percent of the total and in 1959 
for only 13 percent. 

Benefit expenditures appear to be less influ- 
enced than contributions and coverage by the 
business cycle. Disbursements under all types of 


? U.S. Senate, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Welfare and Pension Plans Investigation: Final Report 

. . Submitted by Its Subcommittee on Welfare and Pen- 
sion Funds (S. Rept. 1734, 84th Cong., 2d sess., 1956), 
page 84, 
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employee-benefit plans increased by about the 
same amount —$700 million—in each of the years 
1958 and 1959, with a slightly greater increase 
($770 million) in 1957. 

It is not to be expected that benefit expendi- 
tures will be unduly influenced by short-term 
changes in business conditions, since in many 
cases they represent the fulfillment of earlier obli- 
gations. Thus, retirement plans reported a con- 
stant increase in disbursements during the 3 years 
(ranging from 13 percent to 17 percent). All 
types of health benefits combined have also in- 
creased at a fairly steady pace, though the 1958 
rate of increase (12 percent) was less than that 
of 1957 (17 percent) and 1959 (13 percent). The 
rapid growth of major medical expense insur- 
ance, which so far shows little inclination to be 
affected by the business cycle, and the rising costs 
of medical care have apparently offset any effect 
that a declining rate of increase in enrollment 
for basic hospital-surgical-medical 
might have on benefit expenditures. 

A recession is more likely to affect disburse- 
ments under temporary disability insurance and 
paid sick-leave plans than under health plans be- 
cause of the closer association between eligibility 
for benefits and current employment status. 
Thus, from 1956 to 1957, benefits for temporary 
disability increased 9 percent, practically leveled 
off in 1958, and registered a 6-percent increase 
with the 1959 recovery. 

As may be expected, supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits are affected the most by business 
conditions. During the recession year 1958, bene- 
fits rose sharply to an estimated $145 million. 
With the recovery of 1959, they dropped back to 
an estimated $65 million. In 1957, benefits 
amounted to $20 million, but not all the plans 
were fully in effect for that year. 


insurance 


HEALTH PLAN CHARACTERISTICS 


Health employee-benefit plans are designed to 
help workers and their dependents meet in part 
the cost of hospital services, physicians’ charges 
for surgery and nonsurgical care in and out of 
the hospital, drugs, nursing care, and other medi- 
cal care items. Historically, separate plans were 
developed to provide these benefits—hospital ex- 
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pense insurance, surgical expense insurance, regu- 
lar medical expense insurance, and major medical 
expense insurance. In this article, the presenta- 
tion of data on health plans follows this tradi- 
tional classification.® 

A. relatively recent development has been the 
comprehensive type of major medical expense in- 
surance, which eliminates the basic hospital-surgi- 
cal-medical plans by combining in one contract 
the basic protection with the major medical pro- 
tection. Many of the plans adopted under the 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act exem- 
plify this type of packaging. In the coverage 
data presented in this article, workers with com- 
prehensive major medical insurance are counted 
as also having basic hospital, surgical, and regu- 
lar medical expense protection. Benefits and 
contributions under comprehensive insurance, 
however, are included in the data for “major 
medical expense” rather than distributed among 
the other categories of health plans. 


Hospital Benefits 


Hospital benefits may take the form of cash 
indemnity benefits or service benefits, or a combi- 
nation of the two. Under plans providing for 
cash indemnity benefits, workers are reimbursed 
for the cost of (1) room and board up to a fixed 
amount per day for a specified period and (2) 
ancillary or “extra” services, limited to an amount 
that is usually related to the maximum amount 
of the daily benefit. Under plans providing for 
service benefits, the hospitals are compensated 
directly by the plan for the full costs of specified 
room-and-board accommodations and extra serv- 
ices for specified periods. The combination plans 
generally pay a cash allowance for room and 
board and provide specified hospital extras on a 
service basis. 

Half the employees having hospital protection 
through their job in 1959 were insured through 
group insurance contracts issued by commercial 


insurance carriers. Generally, these contracts 





*The data on major medical expense insurance refer 
exclusively to the coverage provided by commercial in- 
surance carriers. Comparable coverage provided by Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield and prepayment group-practice plans 
are included in the tables under the hospital, surgical, 
and regular medical expense data. 
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provide for cash indemnity benefits. Forty-four 
percent of the employees were covered by group 
contracts issued by nonprofit Blue Cross plans 
and certain Blue Shield plans. These plans gen- 
erally provide service benefits. The remaining 
6 percent of the employees with hospital expense 
protection were subscribers to or members of “in- 
dependent” prepayment plans, which usually 
make their own direct arrangements with hos- 
pitals or actually operate their own hospitals. 

This distribution by type of organization un- 
derwriting hospital insurance has changed some- 
what since 1954, when commercial carriers were 
responsible for 46 percent of the coverage, Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plans for 47 percent, and the 
independent plans for 7 percent. 

Some indication of the trend in the scope and 
nature of hospital benefits may be observed from 
continuing studies made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of 300 health and insurance plans under 
collective bargaining. Of the 300 plans in effect 
as of late 1955 and early 1959, 271 were common 
to both studies.* Each of the plans covered at 
least 1,000 workers; in total, they provided bene- 
fit coverage to almost 5 million workers. Virtu- 


*Bureau of Labor Statistics, Health and Insurance 
Plans Under Collective Bargaining: Hospital Benefits, 
Early 1959 (Bulletin No. 1274), 1960, and Analysis of 
Health and Insurance Plans Under Collective Bargain- 
ing, Late 1955 (Bulletin No. 1221), 1957. 


ally every major industry was represented in the 
sample. It is estimated that almost two-fifths of 
the workers having hospitalization insurance are 
in plans that have been brought within the scope 
of collective-bargaining agreements. 

During the period studied, the major changes 
noted were provisions for longer hospital stays, 
increases in cash allowances, and extension of 
benefits to dependents and future retired workers. 

In 1955 under cash indemnity plans, the maxi- 
mum number of full-benefit days most frequently 
provided, in terms of number of employees cov- 
ered, was 31; by 1959 it had increased to 70 days. 
Under the service plans the most frequent dura- 
tion for both years was 120 days, with the propor- 
tion of employees having this amount of protec- 
tion rising from two-thirds to three-fourths. 

Under cash indemnity plans, the average daily 
room-and-board allowance for employees in- 
creased from $11.12 in 1955 to $13.18 in 1959. As 
a result of the increases in both the daily allow- 
ances and in the number of days during which 
benefits are payable, the average maximum allow- 
ance available per hospital stay under cash plans 
increased from $781 to $1,000. 

Less noticeable were the changes in benefits 
provided for such ancillary or “extra” hospital 
services as the use of the operating room, surgical 
dressings, antibiotics, and various laboratory 


services. Under plans providing cash allow- 


Tas LE 4.—Estimated benefits paid under employee-benefit plans,' by type of benefit, 1954 and 1956-59 


{In millions] 





Type of benefit 








Benefits for all wage and salary workers: 
Life insurance and death benefits ?__ _. _...........- 
Accidental death and dismemberment * 
EE RT ER a CEN 
Written in compliance with law- 
Surgical and regular medical ¢- 
Major medical expense *..............-- ws 
Benefits for wage and salary workers in priv: ate indus try: : 
Temporary disability, including formal sick leave 7___. 
Written in compliance with law _- . elaainedestibil 
Supplemental unemployment be nefits ©__......... 
Retirement ® 








1954 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 

See a eek $4,826.0 |  $5,505.9 6,200.2 |  $6,966.8 
en eee. Te 8 | 798.2 875.3 | 947.6 
ae eas 5 | 36.7 42.3 | 43.0 
saieudcukeogban 5.4] 1,714.1] 1,892.7 2, 107. . 
ee nen tee oo 6.8 | 8.6 

IY OES 9 876.9 929.1} 1, 24:2 
PEERS 0 | 131.0 233.0 | 332.0 

j 

shia tacodediia es 4 869.0 72.8 927.4 
seceee Riosea 51.2 178.1 | 183.7 | 190.5 
a ae 5.0 | 20.0 | 145.0 | 65.0 
Ee ae ae 720. j 0 1,150.0 1,300.0 | 1,520.0 








1 Plans whose benefits flow from the employment relation 
underwritten or paid directly by government (Federal, State, or local). Ex- 
cludes workmen's compensation required by statute and employer's liability. 

2 Group and wholesale insurance benefits (Institute of Life Insurance, Life 
Insurance Fact Book, 1960, and estimates made by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration) and self-insured death benefits (based on data for various 
trade-union, mutual benefit association, and company-administered plans). 

8 Unpublished data from the Institute of Life Insurance 

* Data from ‘‘\ ‘oluntary Health Insurance and Private Medical Care Ex- 
penditures, 1948-59,"’ Social Security Bulletin, December 1960. In estimating 
benefits 7 paid to employees under plans other than group insurance and union 
and company plans, 75 percent of benefit expenditures attributed to em- 
ployed groups. 

5 Includes private hospital plans written in compliance with State tempo- 
rary disability insurance law in California, shown separately in next line. 


hip and are not 
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* Unpublished data from the Health Insurance Association of America, 
Represents benefits paid under group supplementary and comprehensive 
major medical in surance underwritten by commercial insurance carriers. 

7 Data from ‘“‘Income-Loss Protection Against Short-Term Sickness: 
1948-59," Social Security Bulletin, January 1961. Includes private plans 
written in compliance with State temporary disability insurance laws in 
California, New Jersey, and New York, shown separately in next line. 

8 Based on trade-union and industry reports. Excludes dismissal wage and 
separation allowances, except when financed from supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefit funds. 

* Estimated by the Division of the Actuary, Social Security Administra- 
tion. Includes benefits paid under pay-as-you-go and deferred profit-sharing 
plans, plans of nonprofit organizations, unior pension plans, and railroad 
plans supplementing Federal railroad retirement program. 
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ances, about nine-tenths of the employees in both 
the 1955 and 1959 studies received full reimburse- 
ment for hospital extras up to a fixed maximum; 
two-fifths of this group received additional re- 
imbursement on a percentage basis after the fully 
reimbursable amount had been exhausted. The 


average fully reimbursable maximum specified in 
1959 was $300—$13 more than in 1955. Under 
plans providing a service benefit, slightly more 
than four-fifths of the employees in both years 
were entitled to specified extras for the entire 
benefit period; the others were under plans that 


CHART 2.—Estimated benefits paid under employee-benefit plans, by type of benefit, 1954 and 1956-59 


Billions of dollars 
7 


1954 1956 1957 


1 Supplemental unemployment benefits of $5 million paid in 1956. 
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2 Includes accidental death and dismemberment benefits. 
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paid the full cost of specified services for part of 
the benefit period and partial reimbursement 
(usually 50 percent) for the remainder. 

A standard feature of hospital plans in both 
studies was hospital benefits for dependents of 
employees. The proportion of employees having 
such additional protection rose from 86 percent 
in 1955 to 96 percent in 1959. Most of these plans 
provided employees and their dependents with 
the same level of benefits. Where some variation 
existed, usually under cash indemnity plans, the 
benefits allowed dependents were for a smaller 
amount and for shorter duration. In keeping 
with the trend for employees, however, the aver- 
age amount of daily room-and-board. allowance 
for dependents increased, from $10.31 in 1955 to 
$12.79 in 1959. The average maximum allowance 
available per hospital stay also rose during this 
period—from $673 to $912. 


Surgical and Regular Medical Benefits 


Surgical and regular medical expense ° bene- 
fits may be provided on a cash indemnity basis, 
on a service basis, or on a combined service-cash 
indemnity basis. Under a cash indemnity plan, 
the employee is reimbursed for the cost of opera- 
tions in accordance with a fee schedule for surgi- 
cal procedures. For regular medical expense he 
is allowed a specified amount for each physician’s 
visit at the home, office, or hospital; the allow- 
ance is sometimes limited to a fixed amount per 
day, to a stated number of visits, or to a maxi- 
mum dollar amount. These amounts do not nec- 
essarily cover charges in full, and the employee 
is responsible for the difference. 

Under a service plan, the employee is covered 
for the full cost of specified services rendered by 
physicians and surgeons, who are paid directly 
by the plan. Under the combined service-cash 
indemnity plan (sometimes called a service plan 
with an income limitation), employees whose 
annual income is less than a specified amount 


*The term “regular medical expense” refers to medical 
expense, other than the cost of hospital care and surgery, 
that does not come under the category of ‘major medical 
expense.” Regular medical benefits invariably include 
protection against the cost of physicians’ visits in a hos- 
pital and in many cases coverage for visits at home or 
at the physician’s office. 
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(most commonly $4,000-$7,500 for family cover- 
age) receive service benefits—that is, the partici- 
pating physicians and surgeons agree to accept 
the amount of reimbursement shown in the fee 
schedule as payment in full for services. Work- 
ers whose income is more than the specified 
amount must pay any difference between the 
amount provided by the plan and the surgeon’s 
or physician’s charges. 

Cash indemnity benefits are generally fur- 
nished by commercial carriers. Fifty-three per- 
cent of all employees with surgical expense pro- 
tection and 45 percent of those with regular medi- 
cal expense protection were covered in 1959 
through group insurance contracts purchased 
from such carriers. The Blue Shield plans and 
a number of Blue Cross plans covered 40 percent 
of the employees who had surgical expense pro- 
tection and 46 percent of those who had regular 
medical expense protection. The Blue Shield 
plans generally provide surgical and regular 
medical expense insurance on a service-cash in- 
demnity basis. 

The remaining employees—7 percent for surgi- 
cal benefits and 9 percent for regular medical 
benefits—were covered by “independent” prepay- 
ment plans, many of which are group-practice 
plans. These plans tend to provide a broad range 
of surgeons’ and physicians’ services both in and 
out of the hospital on a service basis. 

The distribution by type of underwriting or- 
ganization has remained relatively constant, ex- 
cept that the coverage provided by independent 
plans, though increasing in absolute number, has 
declined percentagewise. In 1954, such coverage 
accounted for 8 percent of the surgical benefits 
and 11 percent of the regular medical benefits. 

The BLS continuing study of 300 collectively 
bargained plans gives some information on trends 
in the type and level of surgical and regular 
medical benefits provided as of late summer 
1959® and late 1955. Collectively bargained 
plans cover perhaps two-fifths of all employees 
having surgical and regular medical expense pro- 
tection through their place of employment. 

The studies show that there has been a slight 
move in the direction of extending regular medi- 


*Bureau of Labor Statistics, Health and Insurance 
Plans under Collective Bargaining: Surgical and Medical 
Benefits, Late Summer 1959 (Bulletin No. 1280), 1960. 
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cal benefits to treatment outside the hospital (out- 
of-hospital care). In 1955, 46 percent of the em- 
ployees with regular medical expense coverage 
for physicians’ visits in the hospital. (in-hospital 
care) also had protection for physicians’ visits 
at home or in the office, and by 1959 the propor- 
tion had risen to 49 percent. 

Under both surgical and regular medical ex- 
pense plans there have been constant increases in 
cash allowances, reflecting for the most part the 
rise in medical care costs. The maximum schedule 
allowance provided for the most expensive opera- 
tion under the cash indemnity and service-cash 
indemnity plans averaged $307 for employees in 
late summer 1959, compared with $263 in late 
1955. For two of the more common surgical pro- 
cedures—an appendectomy and a tonsillectomy— 
the average allowances for employees in 1959 
were $144 and $50; in 1955, the averages were 
$128 and $43. The averages under the service- 
cash indemnity plans were slightly higher than 
under the cash indemnity plans. 

The proportion of employees covered by cash 
indemnity and service-cash indemnity plans that 
allowed $4 or more for a physician’s hospital visit 
rose from 68 percent in 1955 to 75 percent in 1959. 
The increase in plans making the same allowance 
for office visits was from 55 percent to 58 percent. 
In the case of home visits, which are generally 
reimbursed at a higher level than either hospital 
or office visits, the proportion of employees under 
plans that paid $5 or more rose from 71 percent 
in 1955 to 83 percent in 1959. 

The maximum amount payable to employees 
covered by cash indemnity and service-cash in- 
demnity plans for physicians’ visits during a sin- 
gle disability or a specified period averaged $517 
in 1959 and $459 in 1955. Relatively more em- 
ployees in 1959 than in 1955 were under plans 
that applied these maximums to each disability 
rather than to all visits during a 6- or 12-month 
period. 


Surgical and regular medical expense plans 
under collective bargaining, like hospital expense 
plans, have continued to extend their benefits to 
dependents of active workers and to future re- 
tired workers, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Thus, in the Bureau’s 1959 study, 97 
percent of the employees having surgical protec- 
tion and 92 percent of those with regular medical 
protection were under plans that extended such 
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benefits to dependents. In the 1955 study, the per- 
centages were 84 and 75, respectively. 

In both years most workers and their depend- 
ents received identical surgical and regular medi- 
cal benefits. Where variation existed, dependents 
generally received smaller cash allowances or had 
their regular medical benefits restricted to in- 
hospital care. Nevertheless, the amounts allowed 
dependents for surgical procedures and physi- 
cians’ visits have been on the rise, like those al- 
lowed employees. 


Major Medical Benefits 


Major medical expense insurance, one of the 
newest forms to be developed by private insur- 
ance companies, helps pay the especially heavy 
costs of catastrophic or prolonged illness—in and 
out of the hospital and including such items as 
private-duty nursing care, drugs and medications, 
medical appliances, and X-rays.’ These plans use 
a “co-insurance” feature, whereby the insured 
after paying an initial “deductible” 
amount of $25-$500, pays a fixed percentage (usu- 
ally 20-25 percent) of all specified medical care 


person, 


expenses. The insurance covers the rest up to a 
maximum dollar amount—commonly $5,000- 
$10,000. 


Two types of group major medical insurance 
are found—supplemental and comprehensive. 
The former is designed to supplement the exist- 
ing basic hospital-surgical-medical insurance, 
paying out benefits only after benefits under 
the basic plan are exhausted and a specified “cor- 
ridor” deductible amount has been paid by the 
insured. The comprehensive type of major medi- 
cal insurance combines both the basic and the 
major medical protection in the same package 
and applies the deductible and co-insurance prin- 
ciples to “basic” as well as “major” medical ex- 
penses. 


7 Some Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans also offer major 
medical expense coverage, often under the name “ex- 
tended benefits.” Most prepayment group-practice plans 
also provide “comprehensive care” that includes most of 
the types of expenses covered by major medical insur- 
ance contracts. Because separate data on extended bene- 
fits and comprehensive care under these plans are not 
available, the data on major medical expense insurance 
in the tables are confined to the coverage provided by 
commercial insurance companies. 
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According to the Institute of Life Insurance,‘ 
the supplemental type plans still cover most of 
the employees who have group major medical in- 
surance—69 percent at the end of 1959. The com- 
prehensive plans, however, have been increasing 
at a faster rate than the supplementary plans; in 
1954 they covered only 3 percent of the total num- 
ber insured under major medical policies. This 
trend is further reflected in the fact that, for each 
year since 1956, more new contracts have been is- 
sued for comprehensive coverage than for the 
supplemental type of coverage. 





Coverage After Retirement and During Lay-Off 


Historically, coverage under health insurance 
plans has usually been dependent upon a worker’s 
remaining on the active payroll. Under Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plans the individual, upon 
leaving his job, could convert to individual insur- 
ance within specified periods, but often at higher 
rates that he had to pay entirely by himself. 
Commercial insurance companies lately have be- 
gun to offer similar conversion privileges. 

A recent development has been the practice of 
continuing coverage of the retired worker as a 
member of the existing group. According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, there was a signifi- 
almost a doubling—from 1955 to 
1959 in the number of collectively bargained plans 
that provided active employees with hospital, 
surgical, and regular medical benefits after retire- 
ment, 





cant increase 


In terms of employees, however, the gains have 
been less pronounced. The proportion of em- 
ployees who would have their hospital protection 
continued after retirement rose from 36 percent 
in the 1955 BLS study to 42 percent in the 1959 
study; for surgical benefits, the advance was from 
35 percent to 41 percent, and for regular medical 
benefits, it was from 40 percent to 44 percent—an 
average gain of 1-2 percentage points a year. 

To offset the higher costs of providing elderly 
persons with health benefits, plans may reduce 
benefits by various methods. They may, for ex- 
ample, convert the maximum allowances to a life- 
time limit after retirement or restrict the type of 


‘Institute of Life Insurance, Group Insurance Cover- 
ages in the United States—1959. 
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services provided or the amounts allowed for 
specified services. Of those employees who were 
under plans that extended hospital benefits to re- 
tired workers, about 1 out of 4 in the 1959 study 
would have their benefits curtailed after retire- 
ment; for surgical and regular medical benefits, 
the proportion was about 1 in 5. 

The financing may also be different for retired 
workers and for active workers. In the 1959 
study, four-fifths of the employees (under collec- 
tively bargained plans that extended health bene- 
fits to retired workers) whose preretirement hene- 
fits were jointly financed would have their method 
of financing benefits changed after retirement. 
In 3 out of 4 cases the worker, once he retired, 
would have to bear the entire cost of his coverage. 
When the preretirement benefits were paid for 
solely by the employer, however, only one-tenth 
of the employees were required to make some 
financial contribution toward coverage after re- 
tirement. 

The present relatively high level of unemploy- 
ment in the country also raises concern over the 
extent to which arrangements have been made for 
continuing health coverage of the employee when 
he is laid off temporarily. The BLS study of 
health insurance plans under collective bargain- 
ing found in 1959 that about half the plans termi- 
nated coverage immediately or by the first of the 
month following the date of separation when ac- 
tive employment ceased because of lay-off. Of 
the plans that specifically provided for continuing 
coverage for more than a month, about one-third 
extended coverage for more than 6 months but 
usually required the employee to bear the entire 
cost. 


TECHNICAL NOTE 


“Employee-benefit plan” is defined in this arti- 
cle as any type of plan sponsored or initiated uni- 
laterally or jointly by employers and employees 
and providing benefits that stem from the em- 
ployment relationship and that are not under- 
written or paid directly by government (Federal, 
State, and local). In general, the intent is to in- 
clude plans that provide in an orderly, predeter- 
mined fashion for (1) income maintenance dur- 
ing periods when regular earnings are cut off be- 
cause of death, accident, sickness, retirement, and 
unemployment and (2) benefits to meet certain 
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specified expenses usually associated with illness 
or injury. The series thus excludes such fringe 
benefits as paid vacations, holidays, and rest pe- 
riods; leave with pay (except formal sick leave) ; 
savings and stock purchase plans; discount privi- 
leges; and free meals. 

Private plans written in compliance with State 
temporary disability insurance laws are included 
in the series, but workmen’s compensation and 
statutory provisions for employer’s liability are 
excluded. Severance-pay provisions are included 
only to the extent that they are linked with the 
supplemental unemployment benefit plans. 
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Estimates of coverage, contributions, and bene- 
fits are based for the most part on reports by pri- 
vate insurance companies and other nongovern- 
ment agencies. Many of these reports include 
data for persons who are no longer currently em- 
ployed as wage and salary workers because of 
retirement, temporary lay-off, sickness, or shift 
in jobs. No attempt has been made to adjust the 
data for any overstatement that might result 
from the inclusion of such persons. The one ex- 
ception is the coverage estimates for pension 
plans, which have been adjusted to eliminate an- 
nuitants. 
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Coverage of Ministers Under Old-Age, 
Survivors, and Disability Insurance 


THE 1954 amendments to the Social Security 
Act, which first extended the coverage of the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance program 
to ministers, made coverage available to them on 
an individual voluntary basis. Since clergymen 
are the only group whose coverage is on this basis, 
information about their participation in the pro- 
gram is of special interest. The experience pro- 
vides a unique “case history,” useful in studying 
the more general implications involved in indi- 
vidual voluntary coverage under old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance. 

From the records of the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance, information has been 
collected on the number and characteristics—age, 
race, location, and denomination—of the ministers 
electing coverage under the program. These data 
were then compared with available information 
on all full-time ministers who are eligible for 
coverage. 

The data show that, of the 200,000 full-time 
ministers who are eligible for coverage, about 
140,000 or 70 percent have elected to participate 
in the program. About 80 percent of the Prot- 
estant clergymen and 20 percent of thie Catholic 
clergymen are participating. There is great vari- 
ation in coverage, however, among the Protestant 
denominations. A high proportion of the older 
ministers have elected coverage, but only about 
Rela- 
tively many more of the white ministers than of 
the nonwhite ministers have elected to come under 
the program. 


half the youngest ministers have done so. 


PROVISIONS FOR COVERAGE OF MINISTERS 


It is significant that the ministry was the only 
type of work for which individual voluntary cov- 
erage was acceptable to Congress, although pro- 

*Division of Program Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance. 
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by SAUL WALDMAN* 


posals for coverage on such a basis were made in 
connection with several other groups. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance in its report on the 
1954 amendments! said, with reference to the 
provisions applying to ministers, that individual 
voluntary coverage, although not generally desir- 
able, was justified for ministers because of special 
circumstances. The Committee said: 


Many churches have expressed the fear that their par- 
ticipation in the old-age and survivors insurance program 
as employers of ministers might interfere with the well- 
established principle of separation of church and State. 
Many church representatives also believe that individual 
ministers who do not wish to be covered on grounds of 
conscience should not be required to participate in the 
program. 


The provisions of the 1954 amendments relat- 
ing to ministers were designed to deal with these 
special circumstances while safeguarding the pro- 
gram against some of the undesirable effects that 
can result from voluntary coverage. Under these 
provisions a duly ordained, licensed, or commis- 
sioned minister, a Christian Science practitioner, 
or a member of a religious order (who has not 
taken a vow of poverty) can elect coverage by 
filing a certificate indicating his desire for cover- 
age. Once the clergyman has elected coverage, 
he cannot withdraw from the program, and he 
must continue to pay the tax on his earnings from 
the ministry in all future years. 


Taxable Income 


For the purposes of old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance, a minister who has elected cov- 
erage reports his earnings and pays the self-em- 
ployment tax in the same manner as do self- 
employed persons covered under the program. 
(Most ministers are not in fact self-employed.) 





1954, page 9. 
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A minister’s earnings are reportable if he has net 
income of $400 or more in a year in “self-employ- 
ment” income, some part of which is from the 
ministry.’ 

Under 1957 legislation not applicable to the 
self-employed in general, the minister, in com- 
puting his self-employment income for the pur- 
poses of old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance, must include in his taxable earnings the 
rental value of his parsonage and the value of 
certain meals and lodgings furnished to him, in 
addition to his salary, fees, honoraria, and other 
customary cash income.’ Thus a minister who 
elects coverage must report all his cash and non- 
cash self-employment income if the total amounts 
to $400 or more. Because of these self-employ- 
ment provisions, the church or institution the 
clergyman serves does not in any way become in- 
volved in the coverage of its ministers by the 
Federal program. 


Deadline for Electing Coverage 


Under the 1954 amendments, persons already 
in the ministry who wished to elect coverage were 
required to file a certificate by the date their 1956 
income-tax return was due. They thus had about 
2 years to file. Legislation passed in 1957 (Pub- 
lic Law 85-239) extended this deadline an addi- 
tional 2 years—that is, until the date the 1958 tax 
return was due. The 1960 amendments further 
extended the filing deadline until the due date of 
the 1961 return. 

Persons newly entering the ministry and desir- 
ing coverage are required to make their election 
within about 2 years after they begin to have 
taxable income from the ministry. In the future, 
therefore, new clergymen who elect coverage will 
in most instances do so in their younger years and 
—since the action is irrevocable—will contribute 
to the program throughout their working life- 
times. Those ministers who do not file the waiver 
certificate before their deadline will not have an 


*A special provision of the 1954 amendments permits 
ministers working as missionaries abroad to pay the self- 
employment contribution and receive credits under the 
program for income from sources outside the country that 
would not otherwise be covered. 

* The provision was added by Public Law 85-239, effec- 
tive generally beginning in 1958. 
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opportunity to participate in the program in their 
later life. In this way the program is safeguarded 
in the long run against any serious effects of “ad- 
verse selection,” which might result if young per- 
sons could delay electing coverage until the bene- 
fits payable under the program appeared fairly 
immediate. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MINISTERS 
ELECTING COVERAGE 


In the following paragraphs the number of 
clergymen eligible for coverage under the elective 
provisions of the Social Security Act is compared 
with the number electing coverage in terms of 
age, race, location, and denomination. The esti- 
mates of eligible ministers are based on the 1950 
Census, except where otherwise indicated. The 
figures for those eligible, by age, race, and geo- 
graphic region, were obtained by applying the 
distribution by these charactertistics in the un- 
adjusted Census data to the figures for all eligible 
ministers. Although the total eligible group is 
slightly larger for 1958 than for 1957, in both 
years the number of eligibles was about 200,000. 


Major Religious Groups 


Estimates of the number of full-time clergy- 
men in the three major religious groups who were 
eligible for coverage under old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance and the number who had 
elected coverage for 1958 are shown in the fol- 
lowing tabulation. 


Electing coverage 


Religious group Eligible for |__ 





coverage 
Number Percent 
Wetidecces 200 ,000 140,000 70 
(eS ean eae. 170,000 135,000 80 
Roman Catholic_- PERSE. 30,000 6,000 20 
SE asclalasitietbiarigiintasinencpsartacuiliidietdtien 3,300 3,000 92 


Because under the 1957 legislation the deadline 
for electing coverage expired at the end of the 
1958 tax year for most ministers and because fil- 
ing under the 1960 amendments could not begin 
until the last quarter of 1960, relatively few min- 
isters have filed a waiver since 1958. The tabula- 
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tion thus presents a fairly accurate picture of 
their coverage at the end of 1960. 

As shown in the tabulation, about 70 percent 
of all ministers eligible for participation in the 
program have elected coverage. Only about 35,- 
000 of the 170,000 eligible Protestant ministers 
but about 25,000 of the 30,000 eligible Catholic 
clergymen did not file waivers for coverage. The 
estimates exclude ministers earning less than $400 
a year, the 20,000 Catholic priests who have taken 
a vow of poverty and who therefore are not eligi- 
ble, and ministers employed by governments; 
they include ordained missionaries overseas. 


Age and Race 


Table 1 shows, for 1957, the age of the full-time 
ministers eligible for coverage and of those elect- 
ing coverage. A large majority of the oldest 
ministers (aged 60 and over) have elected cover- 
age, but less than half the youngest ministers 
(under age 30) have done so. The figure for the 
younger ministers is not complete, because some 
recent entrants into the ministry can be expected 
to elect coverage before their 2-year deadline ex- 
pires, but this factor does not substantially ob- 
scure the trend by age in the proportion electing 
coverage. 

Data are not available to show, for each of the 
various denominations, the age of the clergymen 
electing coverage. However, a survey conducted 
in early 1957 by the United Lutheran Church in 
America showed that, although the rate of elec- 
tions of coverage among ministers in that de- 


TABLE 1.—Coverage of full-time ministers, by age, 1957 





Electing coverage ? 
Eligible for 














Age | coverage ! | | 
Number Percent 
RN Se a a 200 ,000 134, 500 67 
EE ee 24,500 11,500 47 
ee ae ae | 51,500 Of 
EE a renee: | 48,500 67 
) (SaaS 39, 500 68 
| ea eae | 15,000 | 85 
OO Ee a ae 21,000 85 





1 Clergymen for whom the ministry is their ‘‘major activity,” as defined 
| the Bureau of the Census. Estimates based on data from the 1950 Census 
of Population, adjusted to (1) exclude ministers earning less than $400 an- 
nually, Catholic priests who have taken a vow of poverty, and ministers 
cmonered by governments; (2) include ordained missionaries overseas; (3) 
allow for turnover during the year; and (4) update to 1957. 


2 Based on a sample of self-employment returns and waiver certificates 
filed by ministers who reported self-employment earnings from the exercise 
of the ministry for 1957; data on their earnings indicate that almost all are 
full-time ministers. 
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TaBLE 2.—Coverage of ministers of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, by age, 1957 





Electing coverage 











Age Number! | 
| 
Number Percent 

ee ae (dents DEERE. 3,285 2,639 | 80 
RTE tee TAA ARMOR 549 | 262 | 48 
RPGR FE PSR LIE FINO 912 663 | 73 
ipl RES ah ie Rate ENDS 767 | 695 91 
OS Co eas SE ee eee 1,057 1,019 96 





1 Number of responses to questionnaires (approximately 90 percent of 
number sent out); 89 persons (39 under age 30) reported as ‘‘undecided. 
Source: Survey conducted by United Lutheran Church in America. 


nomination was relatively high (80 percent), the 
proportion of the younger ministers electing cov- 
erage was substantially less than that of the older 
ministers (table 2). It is likely that a similar 
variation by age in the proportion electing cover- 
age exists in most denominations. 

The rate at which new ministers are electing 
coverage is significant. As time passes, the older 
ministers retire or die and are replaced by those 
who are now the younger ministers. The rate at 
which these younger ministers elect coverage (be- 
fore the deadline expires for them) will therefore 
determine the extent to which ministers as a 
whole will be covered at some time in the future. 
Thus, if the election of coverage by new ministers 
continues at the present relatively low rate, the 
level of coverage for ministers as a group will 
gradually decline from year to year until it stabi- 
lizes at the average rate at which the new min- 
isters elect coverage. 

Relatively many more white ministers than 
nonwhite ministers have elected coverage. Data 
for 1957 show that, out of a total of 177,000 white 
clergymen who were eligible to participate in the 
program, 130,000 or almost three-fourths have 
elected to be covered. Among the 23,000 non- 
white ministers, 4,500 or less than one-fifth have 
elected coverage. 


Geographic Region 


Table 3 shows the distribution, according to 
geographic location, of the full-time clergymen 
who have elected coverage. There is relatively 
little variation in the extent of coverage of all 
clergymen among the Northeast, North Central, 
and Southern regions, but the proportion of cov- 
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erage is comparatively high in the West. 


Among 
the Protestant ministers, the proportion electing 
coverage is much smaller in the South than in the 
other regions. This difference reflects in part the 
concentration of Catholic priests, relatively few 
of whom have elected to be covered, in the North- 
east and North Central regions. 


Denomination 


The extent to which ministers of different de- 
nominations elected coverage is shown, for 1957, 
in table 4. The list excludes denominations with 
fewer than 1,500 ministers eligible for coverage, 
as well as some denominations for which data are 
not available. These figures are based on data 
from the 1959 Yearbook of American Churches. 

There is wide variation among the different 
denominations in the proportion of ministers 
electing coverage. Of the 20 denominations listed 
here, seven denominations had at least 90 percent 
of their ministers covered, but in five denomina- 
tions fewer than 50 percent were covered. 

Some of the “denominations” listed, such as 
the Baptists, Methodists, Lutherans, and Presby- 
terians, are actually designations of groups of 
denominations rather than individual ones. (In- 
cluded among the Baptist denominations, for ex- 
ample, are—to mention only a few—the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention, the Southern Baptist 
Convention, and the National Baptist Convention 
of America.) Although complete data about 
coverage of each of the separate denominations 
among these groups are not available, there is 
evidence of considerable variation in coverage 
among the various Baptist and Methodist de- 


TaBLe 3.—Coverage of full-time ministers, by geographic 
region, 1957 





All ministers Protestant ministers 





Geographic 
region Eligible |#lecting coverage * Eligible | Electing coverage ? 
or | Isccaphonnipiliaiaiedsinds 

1 
‘ee... Number] Percent 


umber) Percent ‘coverage | 





130,000 | 65 | 170,000 








Total_...... 200,000 124, 500 73 
Northeast_____ 44,000 | 27,500 | 62 | 31,500] 25,500 86 
othe entral..| 62/000 | 41/000 66 | 51,000 | 39,500 78 
“eee | 70,500 | 43,000 61 67,000 | 41,500 62 
ee 23,500 | 18,500 79 20,500 | 18,000 88 





, Includes some ministers now serving overseas. 
xcludes some ministers who showed an overseas address on their self- 
employment tax returns. 
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TABLE 4.—Coverage of ministers, by selected denominations, 
1957 





| Electing coverage # 
Eligible for 


Denomination 













| coverage ! 
| | Number | Percent 
ld acai cepa an dant ceed | 59,000 23,200 40 
pS ree ee 33,700 17,100 51 
[ een 29,000 | 5,600 19 
i nccinhickbncnnctieestiieat tape | 13,000 | 12,300 95 
I innccnutiecntnceinaenaditndomemaiat 10,500 9,400 90 
GN GE RG ccncicctcnsnuseniatecs 7,900 | 1,700 21 
[i eee 7,400 5,100 70 
NE (ee 6,800 | 3,400 51 
Protestant Episcopal. ............<.<..-<.- 6,200 5,700 91 
Congregational Christian *................ 3,900 3,400 91 
Sc lccttliciinninsesestvivinesiomenincnidiossimant 3,700 600 15 
Church of the Nazarene................-.-.. 3,800 3,500 93 
Salvation Army............... 3,600 2,800 77 
eS eee é 3,300 | 3,000 92 
Evangelical Unite d Brethren- 2,800 2,200 80 
Other Brethren bodies.......... 2,200 1,200 56 
Adventist... , wae 2,600 2,100 83 
NN gis, cnatttudiock 2,400 | 600 23 
Evangelical and Reformed !- aie : 2,300 | 2,200 96 
pS EE Fa Ee 1,600 1,100 71 








1 Includes ministers performing either full-time or part-time services in the 
ministry; estimates based on data from the 1959 Yearbook of American 
Churches (National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.), ad- 
justed to exclude inactive and retired ministers, those earning under $400 a 
year, and Catholic priests who have taken a vow of poverty. 

? Excludes ministers whose denomination could not be identified. 

3 The Congregational Christian and the Evangelical and Reformed de- 
nominations have united to form the United Church of Christ. 


nominations. For example, the proportions of 
ministers in the American Baptist Convention 
and in the Methodist Church who have elected 
coverage seem considerably higher than those for 
the Baptist and the Methodist denominations 
when grouped. On the other hand, there is ap- 
parently little variation in coverage among the 
major Lutheran and Presbyterian denominations. 


MINISTERS TAKING ADVANTAGE OF 
EXTENDED FILING DATE 


The legislation enacted in 1957 (Public Law 
85-239) extended for most ministers the deadline 
for electing coverage until the due date of the 
1958 income-tax return. Under the 1954 amend- 
ments, the deadline had expired for most minis- 
ters on the date that their 1956 returns were due. 
Somewhat more than 10,000 ministers, who would 
have been barred from electing coverage by the 
expiration of the deadline, obtained 
during this extended period. 


coverage 


IMPLICATIONS CONCERNING VOLUNTARY 
COVERAGE 


Although there were special circumstances in- 
volved in providing coverage on an individual 
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voluntary basis for ministers, the findings on the 
number and characteristics of ministers electing 
coverage are useful in evaluating some of the 
issues involved in voluntary coverage. 

There are two potentially major disadvantages 
in voluntary coverage under old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance. First, those electing 
coverage might tend to be persons who—because 
they are older or for other reasons—could expect 
to receive the largest return for their contribu- 
tions, and this selection process would have ad- 
verse effects on the financing of the program. 
Second, many of the persons in the lower income 
groups, who have the greatest need for protection, 
would be among those not electing coverage, per- 
haps because the costs of the day-to-day, basic 
essentials of living leave them little funds avail- 
able for the payment of contributions under the 
program.* 

The operation of these factors is illustrated by 
the data on the coverage of ministers. Those who 
have elected coverage under old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance are, in fact, an older 
group who would on the average receive a larger 
return for their contributions. Also, the lower 
rate of coverage among Southern and nonwhite 
ministers suggests that many of the lower-income 
ministers have not elected coverage, since avail- 
able information indicates a higher proportion of 
ministers with low incomes in these two groups. 

Generally speaking, serious “adverse selection” 





*For a more complete discussion of voluntary coverage, 
see Irwin Wolkstein, “Elective Coverage Under Old-Age, 
Survivors, and Disability Insurance,” 


Social Security 
Bulletin, May 1957. 


resulting from voluntary coverage can be reduced 
by requiring that an election of coverage be made 
within a relatively short period after entry into 
the work force; such a requirement is, of course, 
applicable to ministers. Requirements of this 
kind have, however, certain disadvantages. For 
example, some persons who desire coverage will 
fail to elect, perhaps because of lack of knowledge 
or through misunderstanding concerning the 
availability of coverage. Others may decide 
against electing coverage and later regret their 
decision, especially after they have assumed 
greater family responsibility. 

As a matter of fact, certain ministerial and 
church groups have indicated that such factors 
as misunderstanding and changes of decisions 
have sometimes been involved in the case of min- 
isters who did not elect coverage. As a result, the 
deadline for ministers has twice been extended. 
Thus, while the application of a deadline is neces- 
sary to protect against adverse selection, it intro- 
duces serious problems of equity in connection 
with persons (possibly uninformed or misin- 
formed) who fail to take any action or make a 
“wrong” choice with respect to electing coverage. 
There also remains the problem of ensuring that 
all the persons concerned have the information 
necessary for making a wise personal decision 
concerning coverage. 

All in all, experience with the individual vol- 
untary coverage of ministers seems to demon- 
strate the soundness of the principle that cover- 
age under old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance should, whenever feasible, be on a com- 
pulsory basis. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


TaBLeE 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-60 
{In thousands; data corrected to Mar. 20, 1961) 





Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 





Monthly retirement and 


















































Tem- 
disability benefits | Survivor benefits porary | mem. 
Year | Mees 25 eR coors disability road 
benefits, , J 
and | Total Monthly Lump-sum ? Railroad Vet- | Unem- 
month | sti Rall. civil Veter: oro. State rans’ | ploy- 
| Socia roa Service " jaws 1 leg | ment 
Security | Retire | Com- | ®95A4d- Rail- Civil | Veter. ploy- lation © | Insur- 
| ‘Act ment snis- minis- Social road Service | ans Ad- Social ment | ance 
| Act sion: | ‘ation * Security | Retire- Com- | minis- Secu- Other * Insur- Act?® 
| ‘ Act ¢ ment mise | tre rity Act ance | 
| | Act sion? | tion® | Act® 
| Number of beneficiaries 
1959 | | 
SS 10, 392.2 522.8 349.9 | 2,972.1 3,311.7 245.9 142.5 1,221.7 | 62.2 15.3 36.1 1,626.2 4.2 | 83.4 
| } 
526.4 352.4 | 2,970.1 3,330.1 246.9 143.3 (33) 59.7. 14.4 34.1 1,906.4 73.6 
529.4 355.1 2,971.6 | 3,346.9 247.3 144.7 (3) 59.4 14.4 28.6 | 1,975.9 74.6 
532.6 357.0 | 2,973.1 3,368.7 248.5 145.9 1,220.0 | 77.8 19.5 29.4 2,078.1 73.0 
534.5 359.5 2,980.5 3,393.3 249.4 147.3 (18) | 72.8 17.2 25.2 1,881.0 48.6 
537.1 361.8 2,903 2 3,415.0 249.9 148.6 ("2) 71.9 17.6 21.6 1,566.6 35.6 
540.6 363 .7 3,009 2 3,443.7 251.3 149.5 1,262.0 | 70.5 | 16.3 22.4 1,519.9 35.9 
643.1 365.6 3,022.1 3, 467 .¢ 241.8 140.5 (#2) | 63.5 13.4 21.0 1,460.5 43.6 
546.4 367.0 3,037.0 3,489.1 253.1 151.4 (32) } 66.9 16.2 33.5 1,475 7 68.4 
550.2 371.0 0.3 3,501.3 253 8 152.3 1,280.0 63.3 14.4 34.3 ROSY Citiertabbannicd 106.0 
551.5 374.3 9.4| 3,506.1 254.8 153.1 (12) | 52.0 14.3 33.8 | 1,468.2 86.6 
551.1 376.4 4.3 3,533.2 255.3 153.8 (#2) } 60.0 15.6 36.8 1,684.4 90.5 
553.3 379.4 -4 3,557.4 256.1 154.5 (2) | 60.7 16.6 34.3 3 y 101.9 
Amount of benefits * 
1940.__../$1, 183,462 | $17,150 | $114,166 | $62,919 | Ss 3 *) eee $105,696 | $11,833 | $12,267 
1941....| 1,079,648 | 51,169 119,912 | 64,933 | 23, 644 | | 111,799 13,270 13,943 |. 
1942__..) 1,124,351 76,147 122,806 68,115 | 39, 523 | 111,193 | 15,005 | 14,342 |. 
1943....| 911,696 | 92,943| 125,795 | 72, 961 | 55,152 | 116, 133 | 17,843 17,255 
1044....| 1,104,638 113,487 | 129,707 | 77,193 | 73,451 | 144, 302 22,034 19, 238 | 582 
1945____| 2,047,025 148,107 | 137,140} 83,874 99,651 | 254, 238 26, 127 23,431 | 445,866 | 126,630] 2,359 
1946....| 5,135,413 22,320 | 149, 188 94,585 |1,; 127, 933 | 333,640 27,851 30,610 | |1,094,850 |1,743,718 | 39,917 
1947....; 4,658,540 | 287,554 | 177,053 106,876 /1,6 |} 149,179 | ya 382,515 29, 460 33,115 | $11,368 | 776,165 | 970,542 | 39,401 
1948....| 4,454,705 | 352,022 | 208,642 132, 852 |1, } 171,837 » 413,912 32,315 32,140 | 30,843 | 793,265 | 510,167| 28,599 
1949....| 5,613,168 | 437,420 | 240,893 | 158,973 |1, 196, 586 39, 257 4,317 | 477,406 33, 158 31,771 | 30,103 |1,737,279 430,194 | 103,596 
1950....| 5,196,761 | 651, 254,240 | 175,787 |1,732 276,945 | 43,884 8, 491,579 32,740 33,578 28,099 (1,373,426 34,653 | 59,804 
1951_...| 5,503,855 {1,321,061 268 , 733 196, 529 |1, ‘ 506,803 | 49,527 14,014 | 519,398 57,337 | 33,356 | 26,297 | 840,411 2,234 | 20,217 
1952....| 6,285,237 |1,539,327 | 361,200 225,120 |1,722, 591,504 | 74,085 ,986 | 572,983 63, 298 | 37,251 | 34,689 | 998,237 3,539 | 41,793 
1953.._.| 7,353,396 |2,175,311 74,112) 269,300 1, , 437 743, 536 83,319 27,325 | 613,475 87,451 43,377 | 45,150 | 962, 221 41,698 | 46,684 
1954....| 9,455,374 |2,697,982 | 428,900 | 298,126 |1,921,380| 879,952 | 93,201 32,530 | 628,801 92, |} 41,480 } 49,173 |2,026,866 | 107,666 | 157,088 
1955_...|10, 275,552 |3,747,742 | 438,970 | 335,876 |2,057,515 |1, 107, 541 | 121,847 39,362 | 688,426; 112,871 | 42,233 51,045 |1, 350, 268 87 ,672 , 284 
1956_.../11, 193, 067 4,361,231 490,445 400,647 {2,101,798 |1,244,073 | 133,171 49,675 | 699,204 109,304 41,895) 49,538 |1, 380, 726 60,917 | 70,443 
1957_...|13, 560,263 |6,744,490 | 538,501 | 474,841 |2,180,509 |1,520,749 | 143,826 ,265 | 748,660 | 138,785 | 47,278 51,292 |1,766,445 | 53,087 93,535 
1958___.|17, 511.784 |6,722,871 | 570,741 | 561,988 |2,382,215 |1,720,146 | 153,947] 74,185 | 794,253 | 132,908 56, 043 | 51,920 |3,979,663 | 82,035 | 228,824 
1959....|18,157 957 |8,063,765 | 657,209 | 641,914 |2,474,428 (2,063,303 | 180,883 93,713 | 818,984 171,295 66, 487 66,160 |2,617,913 17,391 | 224,536 
1960... ./19, 587,892 |8,764,208 | 741,194} 705,197 |2,57 2,316,211 | 201,251 | 105,660 | 864,429 | 71,069 | 56,874 |2,866,761 | 553 | 157,690 
| 1 | 
1959 | | | } | | 
Dec...) 1, 536, 502 | 670, 930 | 56,847 | 56,165 | 209,539 174,214 15,756 8,251 68, 535 13,080 5, 803 | 6,614 231,145 417 | 19,206 
' | 
1960 | | | | | 
Jan....| 1,553,357 | 676,353 | 57,285 | 56,205 | 207,037| 175,538| 15,843|  8,312| 68,629| 12,558 | 5,406 | 5,709 | 247,448 | 361 | 16,582 
Feb...) 1,569,036 | 681,263 | 57,966 | 67,039 | 206,229 176,804 15,896 8,403 68, 589 12, 573 | 5, 158 | 4,512 | 260,671 | 178 | 13,754 
Mar..-..| 1,628,260 | 688,615 | 58,424 57,226 | 208,979 178,366 | 15,995 8,552 68, 740 16,412 | 7, 129 | 5,217 301,217 14| 13,374 
Apr_--| 1,579,025 | 694,233 | 58, | 67,801 | 200,335 | 180,085 | 16,006 8,628 | 69,061 | 15,256| 6,297 3,969 | 249,214 |.......... 10,414 
May....| 1,551,420 | 699,602 |} 59,000; 57,913 210,665 181,559 16,171 8,713 69,212 15,150 } 6,847 3,505 | 215,002 j.........- 7,909 
June...) 1,556,928 | 706,357 59,450 | 58,202 | 213,280 | 183,406 | 16,288 8,786 69,238 14,876 6,415 | 3,744 | 209,278 | men coapsseinisibi 7,502 
July....| 1,553.941 | 713,900 | 59,851 | 58,110} 216,049 185 , 223 16,350 8,783 | 73,451 13,375 | 4,829 3,908 } 
Aug-....| 1,600,443 | 719,391 | 60,275 | 58,560 | 219,342 186,804} 16,457 8,925 | 74,043 14,115 6,311 | 6,746 
Sept._.| 1,606,859 | 723,216 | 60,722 60,103 | 218,622 187,747 | 16,531 8,989 74,560 13,407 5,396 6,887 | 
Oct....| 1,596,452 | 726,831 60,898 | 61,059 | 219,56 188,258 | 16,619 9.134 | 75,826) 10,995| 5,670) 7,040 | 
Nov...-| 1,653,804 734,720 | 60,918 60,911 | 221,090 190,157 | 16,673 9,155 75,994 12,719 | 5,645 7,421 | 
Dec...-.| 1,743,003 ' 740,335! 61,153! 61,978! 222,126 195,985 16,898 9,282 77,085 12,849 5,966 | 7,125 











1 Under Social Security Act, (1) retirement benefits -old-age, wife's, and 
husband's benefits and benefits (partly estimated) to children of old-age 
beneficiaries (including disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. 


temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. Beginning July 
data not adjusted for underpayments and recoveries. 
10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; includes payments 





1957) and (2) disability benefits—beginning July 1957 to disabled workers 
and, beginning Oct. 1958, to their dependent wives, husbands, and children 
(including disabled children aged 18 or over). Beginning Dec. 1951, includes 
spouse's annuities under Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncon- 
tributory payments made under Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

* Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled 
veterans undergoing training. 

4 Mother's, widow's, widower’s, parent’:, and child's benefits; beginning 
Jan. 1957, includes payments (partly esti:.ated) to deceased workers’ dis- 
abled children aged 18 or over. 

6 Annuities to widows under joint and survi.or elections and, beginning 
Feb. 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower's (first paid Dec. 1951), 
widowed mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 

*‘ Payments to veterans’ widows, parents, and children; number, end of 
quarter. Number for March and September estimated; no data tabulated. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

® Under railroad retirement, Federal civil-service, and veterans’ programs. 

* Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
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to unemployed Federal workers from Jan. 1955 and to unemployved ex-service- 
men from Nov. 1958, made by the States as agents of the Federal Government. 
Includes temporary unemployment compensation programs, June 1958-July 
1959. 

1! From Sept. 1944 to July 1949, under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, re- 
adjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World 
War II. From Oct. 1952 to Jan. 1960, under Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans. Some payments made 
after programs’ expiration. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

13 Payments: Under Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursenients and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly benefit data, by month, are for benefits in current- 
payment status); under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under State unemployment insurance laws, 
Servicemeu's Readjustment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 
1949 and authorizations from July 1949. Civil-service and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance data adjusted monthly: other data adjusted annually. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies, 
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TaBLE 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected 
social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1940-60 


{In thousands] 


TaBLE 3.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by 
selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, 
by specified period, 1940-60 ! 


{Amounts in millions; corrected to Feb. 28, 1961 





Retirement, disability, and survivor 


J s 
insurance Unemployment insurance 





Federal insurance 








contributions! | Rail- | State — 
a | road | unem- |p, " 
Periea | Fepeys! | rete | ‘ploy: |Eederal unem 
| Retiro service | ment | ment | ploy- | ment 
| “ment Disa- |, contri- ree — | ment | insur- 
* —} 
= bility | butions | contri-| contri- ws" a 
“al | butions) butions * = 

vivor | | } | butions® 

| | 

| 

Calendar } | 
$637,275 | $141,126$130,222 $853,832$105,379, $66,562 


167,250, 148,184) 1,006,327) 98,018) 73,644 
264,739, 193,346 1,139,331] 123,515 95,524 
432,913) 232,247) 1,325,421) 160,921) 109,157 
477,196) 286,157, 1,317,050, 183,489, 132,504 
540,776 279,058, 1,161,884 184,404) 130,415 
484,431| 315,007} 911,835) 175,209, 135,614 
491,264) 484,351, 1,095,520; 185,243, 140,400 







1,684,569 500,411) 568,437, 999,635, 212,087) 76,845 
| 1,666,343) __ 651,542) 565,091| 986,905, 228,856; 14,916 





7| 1,191,438) 223,693) 23,356 
703,144 708,802; 1,492,509) 235,073, 25,692 











| eet iT aes 748,277} 633,792) 1,367,675, 265,615) 25,270 
53 5 628,195) 1,347,630; 254,386) 25,257 
61; 604,204) 1,136,154) 285,307| 24,479 
595,437} 1,208,785 277,966) 24,268 
628,681) 1,463,263) 291,959, 59,337 
6,825,410 $701,566, 915,044) 609,452; 1,544,338) 329,202) 89,402 
7,565,797, 965,509| 1,462,195! 534,888) 1,471,002, 336,171) 98,731 
8,051,972, 891,229 1,494,953) 567,608) 1,955,666) 324,906, 127,971 
1960_..... 10,866, 294 1,009,926; 1,610,266, 596,377) 2,288,500) 339,687 157,673 
1959 | 
WeRciicies 431,406 46,977) 150,130 51,111 21,095) 567, 29,426 
1960 | 
209,479, 22,399} 105,657) 16,153 79,915} 26,461) 543 
1,243,390 124,233) 129,785 84,457) 195,206) 283,183) 3,947 
| 1,006,980, 93,034) 149,400] 49,942} 13,238 20,774) 35,223 
774,642) 81,968 122,188! 17,028 273,789 2,339) 884 
| 1,865,591| 176,057) 118,129) 81,561} 531,420, 1,641] 7,205 
1,015,538} 89,683} 129,233; 50,436; 28,064) 1,120; 31,107 
345,944) 29,952, 162,091) 17,121) 221,125) 674) 711 
| 1,596,615! 146,950 139,442) 83,320) 481,092) 807; 10,501 
| 678,887) 61,473) 156,682) 52,464) 11,488) 607) 28,223 
348,088 31,165, 144,032) 15,037) 144,580) 541 890 
1,270,214) 116,266, 139,565; 80,571) 293,950) 692} 9,785 
| 510,927) 36,747) 114,062) 48,288} 14,633) 847| 28,655 
| } | 


| 





' Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance and, beginning 
January 1957, by disability insurance; beginning,;January 1951, on an esti- 
mated basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments; beginning May 1951, 
includes deposits in the trust fund(s) by States under voluntary coverage 
agreements; beginning December 1952 (January 1959 for disability insurance), 
adjusted for employee-tax refunds; beginning July 1959, excludes transfers 
from the railroad retirement account to the disability insurance trust fund 
under the financial interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

? Represents employee and employing agency (Government) contributions. 

* Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus pen- 
alties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 States, contributions 
from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State tempor- 
ary disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 

Te mpeeveenite taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
ax Act. 

‘Beginning 1947, also covers railroad temporary disability insurance. 

* Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final State- 
ment of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 
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Wage and salary 


disbursements 2? Payrolls in employment * covered by— 
































, Railroad 
porate ge State retirement 
disability unemployment and unem- 
ineuranes ‘ insurance ployment 
, insurance § 
Period 
| ! 
Total | Civilian Per- | Per- | Per- 
| | cent | | cent | cent 
| he | of ci- | | of ci- 
vilian| y| Vilian vilian 
Amount wages, “mount wages Amount wages 
| | and | and | and 
| | | sal- | | sal- | | sal- 
aries *) | aries aries 
Calendar | } | } 
e | } } | 
$49,255 8; 72.2 | $32,352 | 65.7 | $2,28 4.6 
2 51 75.2| 41,985 | 69.7| 2.607) 4.5 
, —_s | 82,109) 75,941} 57,950) 76.3 54,548 | 71.8 | 3,304 4.5 
1943_...-. 105,619} 91,486) 69,379) 75.8 65,871 | 72.0 | 4,100) 4.5 
2006...css 117,016; 96,983) 73,060) 75.3 68,886 | 71.0 4,523 | 4.7 
1945..... | 117,56 95,744) 71,317) 74.5 66,411 | 69.4) 4,530 4.7 
1946_.... 111,866) 104,048) 79,003) 75.9 | 73,145 | 70.3 | 4,883 4.7 
| 122,843) 118,771 92,088) 77.5 86,234 | 72.6) 5,113 4.3 
1948..... 135,179) 131,209) 101,892) 77.7 } 95,731 | 73.0 5,539 | 4.2 
a | 134,356) 130,108) 99,645) 76.6 93,520 | 71.9 5,133 | 3.9 
1950..... 146,367) 141,368) 109,439) 77.4 102,765 | 72.7 5,327 3.8 
. = | 170,714) 162,030) 131,000) 80.8 | 118,243 | 73.0) 6,101 3.8 
1952_.... | 184,857) 174,385) 143.000) 82.0 | 127,320 | 73.0 | 6,185 3.5 
1953..... 198,106, 187,769 155,000) 82.5 138,657 | 73.8 | 6,147| 3.3 
1954_....| 196,259] 186,308, 154,000] 82.7| 136,594 | 73.3| 5,630} 3.0 
1955..... 210,902) 201,124, 169,000) 84.0 | 158,439 | 78.8 5,801 2.9 
1956. 227,634; 217,971, 185,000) 84.9 | 175,342 | 80.4 6,203 2.8 
7 | 238,548) 228,904) 201,000) 84.3 | 184,837 | 80.7 6,177 2.7 
| 239,673) 229,906) 202,000) 84.3 | 183,936 | 80.0 5,722 2.5 
-----| 258,206] 248,333] 220,000) 85.2 | 190,912 | 80.5 | 5,750 2.3 
1959 | ee eee | 
Jan.-Mar..| 62,853) 60,380) 51,000) 81.1 46,420 | 76.9 | 1,422 2.4 
Apr.-June.| 65,021; 62,547) 54,000) 83.1 | 49,566 | 79.2 | 1,473 2.4 
July-Sept.| 64,922) 62,457) 55,000) 84.7 50,405 | 80.7] 1,441 2.3 
Oct.-Dee -| 65,374) 62,913) 57,000) 87.2 | 53,521 } 85.1} 1,414) 2.2 
1960 | | 
| | 
Jan.-Mar..| 67,174) 64,605) 56,000) 83.4 | 49,936 77.2| 1,415] 2.2 
Apr.-June| 68,269) 65,779) 55,800) 85.0 | 2 
i 


51,966 | 79.0 1,425; 2. 





1 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii, except as otherwise noted. Earnings and 
payroll data are before deduction of social insurance contributions. Data for 
1957-59 preliminary. 

2 Wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind. Excludes Alaska and Hawaii 
and includes pay of Federal personne! in all areas. Quarterly data seasonally 
adjusted. 

* Taxable plus nontaxable wages paid in specified periods. 

* Excludes earnings of self-employed persons, who have been covered since 
Jan. 1, 1951. Beginning 1955, quarterly data exclude wages and salaries of 
agricultural labor, now reported only on annual basis. Beginning 1957, in- 
cludes the Armed Forces; see footnote 6. Beginning 1960, includes Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

§ Includes a small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. Begin- 
ning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 

* Beginning 1957, represents percent of total wages and salaries; Armed 
Forces first covered under 1956 legislation (including those overseas) 

7 Beginning 1955, includes salaries of Federal, State, and local government 
employees. Beginning 1960, includes Alaska and Hawaii. 

Source: Data on wage and salary disbursements from Office of Business 
Economies, Department of Commerce; payrolls covered by selected programs 
from reports of administrative agencies. 
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Tas_e 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-60 











































































































{In thousands] 
Receipts Transfers Expenditures Assets at end of period 
under 
| N saan Invested 
vet con- terchange nveste } 
Period | tribution Net with Benefit | Adminis- . 8. Cash Total 
| income interest railroad ments | _ trative Govern- | pailances oomte 
| and received ? | retirement | P®¥ expenses ¢ ment 
| transfers! account * securities * 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
= 
j | ! ! 
Cumulative, January 1937-December 1960 *7..........-- 1$78,043,245 | $6,337,594 | —$704,400 1$61, 587,782 | $1,764,158 |$19,128,245 | $1,196,255 | ¢ "324,499 
Calendar year: | 
1940 325,004 | 42,861 35,354 26, 203 2,016,500 14,206 2,030,706 
== 789,298 | 56,159 88,083 26,158 2, 25,521 2,761,921 
1942 1,012,490 | 72,271 130,675 27 , 898 3,62 3, 588,110 
1943 1,239,490 88,250 165,938 29,454 4,7 4,829,458 
1944 1,3 . 106,741 208 , 972 29,201 5, 9€ 6,004,707 
1945 Bal 134,318 | 273,885 29,971 ve 7,120,¢55 
1946 1,295,398 | 151,592 | 378,104 39,739 8,078,734 8,149,801 
1947 1,557 ,9 164,186 466,193 45,561 9,268,481 Be 9,360,144 
1948 1 , 687,820 281,201 556,174 51,277 | 10,555,761 53 10,721 714 
1,669,975 | 145,662 667 , 164 54,265 | 11,727,904 87,928 11,81%,922 
1950 2,670,771 | 256,998 | 961,094 61,330 | 13,330,649 390,618 13,721,266 
1951 3 , 367 , 200 417 , 267 1,885,201 80,798 | 15,017,325 522,409 | 15,539,734 
See 3,818,911 365,221 |_ 2,194,129 88,019 | 16,960,377 | 17,441,719 
5: 3,945,099 414,167 |_- 3,006, 298 87,732 | 18,291,238 18,706,956 
1954 5,163,263 467,923 | 3,670,162 92,186 | 19,862,520 
5,713,045 | 461,051 4,968,155 118,633 | 21,101,865 
1956 6,171,931 | 530,760 5,714,610 132,031 | 21,830,552 
57 ,410 | 557,163 | 7,347,347 161,522 | 21,565,885 26 , 972 
§ 97 548,525 —121,300 8,326, 966 194,491 | 20,953,408 911,014 | 21,864,422 
2 524,798 | —274,600 9,841,641 184,184 | 19,151,165 989 , 602 20,140,766 
505,855 | 308,500 | 10,676,628 203 , 289 | 19,128,245 1,196,255 20,324,499 
| 
ef eee ee 843,797 —8,600 | 19,151,165 989, 6C 20, 140, 766 
1 | 
| | 
1,679 Bates 841,042 17,032 | 18,532,647 961, 203 19,493, 849 
Sb) Seas | 855,837 7,249 | 18,556,745 | 1,320, 637 
} fF  )_ ees 880,613 | 24,319 | 18,977,197 1,015, 730 
_  } See 885,907 | 17,110 18,911,431 | 969, 627 
Mj eee 7 ,003 | 18,241 | 19,365,749 | 1,480,214 
194,496 —308 , 500 899,624 19,148 | 19,748,848 | 1,079,877 
ES Udicesnssauiie 894,428 15,980 | 19,246,007 | 1,020,328 
Jb {aa 901,295 | 22,422 | 19,748,038 | 1,205,463 
lh See eee 904,202 | 2,¢ 19,631,126 | 1,088,912 
| ea 899,689 | 2 19,161,475 | 1,006,251 
RT Wiest nantes 911,028 | 19,218,415 | 1,294,493 908 
WEE INO tecccscccsuce 915,962 | —10,433 | 19,128,245 | 1,196,255 20,324,499 
| 
| Disability insurance trust fund 
' 
| | | | 
Cumulative, January 1957-December 1960 7_........... ~--| $3,568,229 $126,515 $26,100 $1,330,522 $101,483 | $2,179,930 | $198,908 $2,288 839 
Calendar year: | 
701 , 566 7,240 eet, Senos | 2,783 611,946 | 37,403 649,349 
965,509 | , | aes 12,477 | 1,320,758 57,756 1,378,514 
891,229 40,781 21,400 | 49,995 1,793,379 31,828 1,825,206 
1,009,926 53,403 4,700 | | 36,229 | 2,179,930 108 , 908 2 288 ,839 
} | } 
| | | | 
46,977 | OS eee 41,921 29, 050 1,793,379 | 31,828 1,825, 206 
| | 
22,399 116 | 43,973 250 | 1,746,032 | 57, 467 | 
124, 233 | 880 | 42,942 250 | 1,787,282 | 98,138 | 
93,034 342 47,386 250 | 1,871,496 59, 664 | 
81,968 | 245 47,479 248 | 1,906,121 59, 524 | 
176,057 | 988 46, 248 248 | 1,989,492 106,702 | 
89,683 | 22,457 45,571 248 2,100,862 66,352 | 
29,952 | 105 772 266 | 2,090,461 59,772 | 
146,950 | 948 47,868 266 | 2,169,103 80,895 | 
61,473 352 49,390 266 | 2,194,914 67,254 
31,165 617 50,310 254 2,179,583 63 ,804 | 
116, 266 | 1,112 | 48,415 254 | 2,200,435 111,661 
36,747 | 25,240 | 51,814 33,430 | 2,179,930 108,908 | 





1 January 1937-June 1940, equals appropriations transferred (estimated net 

roceeds of taxes after deduction of estimated adininistrative expenses); 

uly 1940-December 1950, equals taxes collected; beginning January 1951, 
equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable subse- 
quent adjustments). Beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States under 
voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated 
to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Beginning 
1952 for the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and January 1959 for 
the disability insurance trust fund, includes deductions for refund of esti- 
mated amount of employee-tax overpayment. 

4 In addition to interest and profit on investment, includes annual interfund 
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transfers of interest as follows: (1) Under the financial interchange, to the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement ac- 
count, 1954-57; to the railroad retirement account from the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, 1958 to date; and, beginning 1959, to the disa- 
bility insurance trustfund from the railroad retirement account. (2) On reim- 
bursed administrative expenses, to the old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund from the disability insurance trust fund, 1958 to date (see footnote 4). 

* The purpose of the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, as amended, is to place the trust funds in the same position in 
which they would have been, had railroad employment always been covered 

(Footnotes continued on next page) 
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Tas_eE 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-60 * 


[In thousands} 


















































Assets at end of period 2 State accounts | Railroad unemployment fasurance account ’ 
i | 
| | 
Period | Savented | 
Total | @U-S. | Cash | Deposits | interest | with | Balance | Deposits | rotorest | with- | Balance at 
assets | Govern | i alances and earned |drawalsss| ®t end of | and earned | drawals | end of 
ment secu- transfers ¢ | period | transfers | period ** 
rities? | 
| | 
“a : | | | 
Cumulative, January 1936- } } | 
oan Ri cnkcnatnnwne $6,652,737) $6,638,357 $6, 596/$29,984,513) $3,173,061/$26,531,730 Sane $1,990,237, $221,139 $2,196,096) $15,280 
alendar year: | | | | 
1940 1,957,977} 1,945,300 12,677; 860,784 58,901 614,814) 1,804,835] 59,907] 1,217 15,449/ 153,142 
2,744,358) 2,732,000) 12,358; 1,008,149 53,000 349,583) 2,516,400) 66,281 4,557 15,088) 227,958 
3,698,008) 3,687,000 11,008) 1,138,530 68,047 344,263; 3,378,714 85,973 6,084 6, 695) 319,293 
5,146,745) 5,095,000) 51,745) 1,328,117 81,864 77,582) 4,711,113) 98 ,244 7,409 1,014} 435 ,632 
6,583,434; 6,579,000) 4,434) 1,316,940 50,518 63,153) 6,015,418 119, 261! 4,564) 568) 568 ,016 
7,537,391| 7,508,184) 29,208) 1,160,712 118,460 461,709) 6,832,880 117,374) 11,010} 1,949) 704,511 
7,585,255; 7,564,000) 21,255 915,787 130,183} 1,103,967) 6,774,884 122,053} 13,347) 39, 168 810,371 
8,124,162} 8,102,487) 21,675; 1,097,213 131,620 786,875; 7,216,842 126, 360 15,574 54,862 907 ,320 
8,520,442) 8,496,365) 24,077) 989 ,067 218,902 852,484) 7,572,327 67,001) 27 ,333) 60, 120 048,115 
7,780,021| 7,696,298) 52,125} 997,582 156,472} 1,761,695) 6,953,683} 7,133 19,190} 146,241 826,338 
7,721,432) 7,639,229) 24,181; 1,190,397 145,687} 1,341,832) 6,947,935) 15, 420] 16,916 85,178 773,497 
8,519,230) 8,427,162 +263) 1,495,218 158 , 265: 844,672) 7,756,745) 19,752 16, 505) 47 ,270 762,484 
9,032,018} 9,023,089 16,118} 1,371,660 177,351 995,549) 8,310, 207 20,020} 16, 594) 77 238 721,810 
9,556,549) 9,545,005 15,882) 1,350,011 201,277 969,894; 8,891,602 19,399] 16, 189) 92,451 664,947 
8,749,444) 8,739,929 4,486} 1,135,261 198 , 602 ,032,194; 8,193,272 17,287) 13,692 204 ,078 491,848 
8,764,415) 8,753,543 4,692) 1,214,977 184,974) 1,351,551) 8,241,672 16,446 9,539 145 , 675 372,157 
9,069,279) 9,061,089 3,138) 1,504,131 199,597; 1,399,095) 8,546,305) 56,592 8,119} 119,450 317,418 
9,108,651; 9,098,092) 8,316) 1,618,328) 220,398} 1,744,111) 8,640,919 85,672 7,405) 148 ,225 262,270 
7,124,037) 7,113,981 8,691) 1,642,198 198,989} 3,541,352) 6,940,754 103 ,858} 4,441 282 , 330) 88,240 
6,889,720) 6,876,956) 8,683) 2,058,273) 177,850} 2,296,839) 6,880,037) 259 , 971) 828 343,709) 5,330 
6, 652,737) 6, 638, 357] 6,596) 2,299,539 194,510} 2,748,243) 6,625,843 294,118) 282) 284,450 15,280 
| 
| 
| | | | | 
January-March............... 6,534,576) 6,484,998 4,463) 234,104 42,972 834,127) 6,383,703 26,358 425| 60, 590) 54,432 
April-June.......... 6,719,017] 6,709,422 5,946) 782,737 42,431 520,586; 6,688,285) 30,693 288) 56,080) 29,334 
July-September 6,960,841} 6,906,396 6, 702) 629, 583 45,901 411,400) 6,952,369 88,198 69} 111,997) 5,604 
October-December..........- | 6,889,720) 6,876, 956 8,683} 411,849 46,545|  530,726| 6,880,037 114, 722| 46 115,042 5,330 
| | | | 
1960 | | | | | 
| | | 
January-March..............- 6,455,224) 6,401,498) 5,125 290, 501 45,068 771,097 —— 70,008] 55| 79,936 5,357 
April-June_......... 6,688,138] 6,668,514 13,800} 837 ,027 44,699 653,063) 6,673,172 62,814) 56 61,183 7,044 
July-September 6,863,047) 6,801,553) 4,659 718, 263 52,438 503,804) 6,850,069 72,261 75) 73,809 5,571 
October-December.-........... 6,652,737 6,638,357] 6, 596| 453,747 52,305 730 ,278 6,625,848) 79,135 9%) 69, 522 15,280 
| | 








} Beginning 1949, not strictly comparable with data for earlier years because 
of differences in accounting methods in source materials used 

? Beginning 1949, total investments plus cash balances differ from total 
assets on a ledger basis by the sum of items in transit or suspense at the end 
of period. Beginning December 1954, includes transactions and assets of the 
Federal unemployment account, under the Employment Security Admin- 
istrative Financing Act of 1954; beginning September 1956, includes undis- 
tributed appropriations. Beginning September 1950, includes transactions 
and assets of the employment security administration account under the 
Employment Security Act of 1960 (Social Security Amendments of 1960). 

3 Includes accrued interest purchased, and repayments on account of ac- 
crued'interest on bonds at time of purchase. 

‘Includes, when applicable, loans and transfers from the Federal unem- 
ployment account and/or transfers from undistributed appropriations. 

‘Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment in- 


surance account from July 1939 to May 1941 and from July 1944 to May 1947 
totaling $107 million. 

* Includes withdrawals totaling $79 million for temporary disability in- 
surance benefits from Oct. 1946 to Aug. 1948. 

7 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. Beginning 
September 1958, includes transactions and assets of the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance administration fund. Beginning September 1959, includes 
transfers (advances) from and repayments to railroad retirement account. 

§ From 1941-57 includes transfers totaling $106 million to the account from 
railroad unemployment insurance administration funds, and, from Nov. 
1948 to Jan. 1950, transfers of $12 million out of the account to adjust funds 
available for administrative expenses because of retroactive credits taken by 
contributors under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act amendments 
of 1948. 


Source: Unpublished Treasury reports. 





(Footnotes to table 4—Continued) 


under the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance system. Payments 
from the trust fund(s) to the railroad retirement account—beginning July 
1958—are indicated by negative figures, payments to the trust fund(s) from 
the account—beginning June 1059—by positive figures. Footnote 2 indicates 
the treatment of interest transfers. 

‘ Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 
1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of smal] amounts for sales of 
services. Beginning October 1953, includes expenses for central office building 
construction. Since the January 1957 inception of the disability insurance 
trust fund, most administrative expenses are paid initially from old-age and 
Survivors insurance trust fund with subsequent reimbursement & us in- 
terest, see footnote 2) from the disability insurance trust fund for the allocated 
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cost of disability insurance operations. The Treasury Department, however, 
: regularly reimbursed from the appropriate trust fund for its expenses as 

curred. 
§ Book value: Includes net unamortized premium and discount, accrued 
interest purchased, and repayments on account of accrued interest on bonds 
at the time of purchase. 

* Includes transactions of predecessor fund, the old-age reserve account, 
January 1937-December 1939. 

7 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
of the U. S. Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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TaBLE 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Estimated number of employers ' and workers and amount of earnings 
in covered employment for specified period, 1940-60 * 


[Data corrected to Nov. 21, 1960. Beginning 1951, annual data include self-employment; quarterly data exclude self-employment and, after 1954, agricultural labor. 
Beginning 1957, estimates are preliminary] 





| 
| 








































| 
| 
. : Workers with} |All workers in| Total earnings in covered 
aoe taxable | Taxable earnings ¢ covered employment * 
. wraps earnings*® | | employment 
Year and quarter Pl during period| during period’ 
| “sands) (inthou- | Total Average (inthou- | Total | Average 
| sca sands) (in millions) | per worker sands) | (in millions) | per worker 
2,500 35,393 $32,974 | $932 35,393 | $35,668 31,008 
2,646 40,976 | 41,848 1,021 | 40,976 | 45,463 1,110 
2,655 46,363 ,939 | 1,142 | 46,363 | 58,219 1,258 
2,304 47,656 62,423 | 1,310 | 47,656 | 69,653 | 1,462 
46,296 64,426 | 1,392 | 46,296 | 73,349 | 1,584 
2,614 46,392 62,945 | 1,357 46,392 71,560 1,543 
3,017 48,845 J 1,414 | 48,845 79, 260 1 
3,246 48,908 | 78,372 1,602 | 48,908 92,449 1,890 
3,298 49,018 84,122 | 1,716 | 49,018 102,255 2,086 
3,316 46,796 | 81,808 1,748 46,796 99,989 2,137 
3,345 | 48,283 87,498 1,812 48,293 109,804 2,274 
4,440 | 58,120 | 120,968 | 2,081 58,120 148,000 72,550 
4,450 | 59,576 | 128,724 | 2,161 59,576 | 161,000 72,700 
4,350 60,839 136,003 | 2,235 60,839 | 173,000 72,840 
4,350 | 59,610 | 133,588 | 2,241 59,610 | 172,000 7 2,890 
5,050 65, 203 | 157,772 | 2,420 65,203 | 195,000 72,990 
5,100 | 67,612 | 170,689 | 2,525 | 67,612 | 214,000 73,170 
5,100 | 71, | 181,421 | 72,560 | 71,000 231,000 73,250 
5,100 | 70,000 | 181,000 | 72,590 | 70,000 233,000 13,330 
5,200 | 73,000 | 202,000 | 72:70 73,000 | 251,000 "3, 440 
| 
OE LESTE Sc T CACTI CEM 3,552 43,908 | 30,336 691 43,908 | 31,000 7710 
April-June..... 3,658 | 45,483 30,693 | 75 45,718 | 33,000 7720 
July-September... 3,635 | 45,693 | 27,815 | 609 46,778 | 33,000 7710 
October-December 3,638 41,846 22,702 | 543 46,107 35,000 7760 
| 
CS EE se ee 3,595 | 45,145 | 33,159 734 | 45,145 34,000 1750 
April-June.............. 3,690 | 46,659 | 32,627 | 699 | 46,903 35,000 7750 
July-September......... 3,663 | 46,772 | 29,166 | 624 48,082 36,000 7 750 
October-December 3,640 | 42,630 24,067 | 565 47,697 39,000 7820 
| 
1 
RN. Ce eee ante ne 3,590 46,951 36,382 | 775 46,951 37,000 7790 
Ce og, ee 3,662 48,220 35,963 | 746 48,497 | 39.000 7 R00 
July-September-...-. 3,654 47,637 | 30,864 | 648 49,187 39,000 7 790 
October-December... 3,652 41,353 22,824 552 48,046 41,000 7 850 
en ee eee ee ra ee ee 3,620 | 45,984 35,813 779 45,984 7,000 7 800 
April-June_........- 3,726 | 46,790 | 35,084 750 7,115 38,000 7810 
July-September-._._- 3,715 | 46,250 30,058 | 650 47,972 38,000 7790 
October-December 3,768 | 40,292 | 22,598 561 46,984 41,000 7 870 
| 
| 
3,830 | 46,699 | 38,053 | 815 46, 699 39,000 ? 840 
3,951 | 48,660 | 38,776 | 797 48,888 41,000 7 840 
948 49,259 | 35,621 723 50,509 43,000 7 850 
October-Decem be: 3,985 44,847 | 28,054 626 50,120 46,000 7 920 
I ok Bea. Jagan bibbiein 3,976 | 49,333 43,031 872 | 49.333 44,000 7890 
April—June___._..- 4,055 | 50,940 | 42,547 | 835 51,234 45,000 7 880 
July-September... 4,052 | 50,735 | 36,811 | 726 52,373 46,000 7 880 
October-December 4,063 45,182 | 28,958 | 641 51,533 49,000 7950 
1957 
2 RE a a 4,010 53,044 | 47,662 899 49,000 7920 
SEE NSE ‘ 4,153 54,544 46,364 850 50,000 7910 
July-September 4,060 53,846 | 39, 462 733 51,000 7910 
October-December 4,065 46,561 | 28, 884 620 52,000 7 960 
pm! Seypmeg peeabeadanieiiae Sais 3,997 | 52,000 47,283 | 7910 52,000 49,000 7940 
| ara 4,110 | 53,000 45,690 | 7 860 53,500 50,000 7 930 
July-September_........... 4,090 | 53,000 39,320 | 7740 55,000 | 51,000 7930 
October-December 4,100 47,000 29,279 7 620 55,000 | 53,000 7 960 
ee Ree een eae 4,07 53,000 | 50,500 7950 53,000 52,000 7980 
Age-Jume...<-<.<.<.-..: 4,160 | 55,000 | 51,200 7 930 | 55,500 | 55,000 7990 
July-September 4,140 | 55,000 | 44,700 7810 57,000 56,000 7 980 
October-December 4,150 51,000 35,400 | 7 690 57,000 58,000 | 71,020 
1 
en ee ee ‘ 4,100 55,000 55,000 71,000 55,000 56,000 71,020 





1 Annual data represent number of different employers filing returns for 5 Includes workers with earnings in excess of annual taxable limit. The 
year; quarterly data, number of returns for quarter. A return may relate to difference between workers reported with taxable earnings and total in 
more than 1 establishment if employer operates several separate establish- covered employment represents the number of wage and salary workers not 
ments but reports for concern as a whole. reported because they had already earned the prevailing maximum annual 

? Excludes joint coverage under the railroad retirement and old-age, sur- taxable wages from an employer. 
vivors, and disability insurance programs. * Includes earnings in excess of annua! taxable limit. Because of program 

+ Represents reported workers with taxable earnings. Annual limit on tax- changes in 1951 and later, estimates beginning 1951 could not be made with 
able earnings was $3,000 through 1950; for 1951-54 it was $3,600; for 1955-58 the same accuracy possible for earlier periods. 
it was $4,200; beginning 1959 it is $4,800. 7 Rounded to nearest $10. 

4 Excludes earnings in excess of taxable limit. 
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TABLE 7.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Contributions for covered employment, fiscal year 1959-60 ! 


{In millions] 





State? 


Wage and salary 
| employment * 
] | 





| Pig 
| Excluding |For State and), “© 
employment | local govern- employment ¢ 
in State and | ments (under 
local voluntary | 
eine agreements) 






















District of Columbia. 
Florida 


Bc citiantndestubieenacadnl 
Indiana 


Michigan..... 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Pennsylvan ia 
Rhode Island 


South Dakota... 
Tennessee ....... 





Vermont. 
| eee Tr EN 
WN iid hac Re edndinciade ocdebe dls chaasee 
West Virginia___ 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 











a OR ET $9,755.7 | $709.8 | $700.7 
Se ee ee eee 79.9 14.2 7.8 
6.9 1.1 | -6 
40.0 8.5 | 4.1 
34.5 4.0 | 7.1 
904.6 37.7 | 63.5 
75.2 3.2 | 8.6 
174.0 6.8 | 9.0 
51 2.6 | 1.4 
SOR | 1.9 
161 14.3 16.5 
130. 11.7 | 10.4 
25 4.4 | 3.9 
23 4.2 | 4.6 
775. 10.1 42.7 
23.2 | 19.1 
20.2 | 23.6 
13.7 | 14.5 
7.1 | 12.1 
4.7 | 8.4 
1.0 | 3.4 
16.7 9.2 
7 15.0 
49.4 26.5 
6.7 18.7 
8.7 5.7 
14.6 19.7 
4.5 4.6 
8.5 12.3 
l 1.1 
3.1 2.1 
31.3 22.2 
3.8 3.0 
128.5 63.2 
20.5 14.9 
3.3 6.3 
sail ciipthceenhciosiiadeiaet 34.5 
11.3 10.6 
13.4 9.0 
49.6 40.3 
2.8 2.6 
9.8 5.8 
3.9 6.2 
11.2 11.3 
25.6 37.6 
5.9 3.4 
1.3 | 1.7 
19.2 | 10.4 
20.6 | 12.6 
8.3 | 4.3 
21.1 | 19.6 
ER TS 2.8 | 2.0 
8.8 | 2.0 

3 | (®) 








' Based on employer and self-employment reports compiled by the De- 
partment of the Treasury and the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance during the specified period. Does not constitute actual deposits into 
the OASI and DI trust funds during these periods. Not adjusted for refunds 
arising from overpayment of taxes by multi-employer workers. 

* State in which contributions were received. 

* Represents combined employee and employer contributions for wage and 
salary employment. In the specified period, contributions are based mainly 
on wages in 1959 subject to the annual taxable limit of $4,800, taxable at the 
rate of 244 percent each for employee and employer, and on wages in 1960 


BULLETIN, APRIL 1961 


subject to the annual taxable limit of $4,800, taxable at the rate of 3 percent 
each for employer and employee. 

‘ Represents individual self-employment taxes on self-employment tax- 
able income. In the specified period, contributions are based mainly on self- 
employment income in 1959 subject to the annual taxable limit of $4,800, 
taxable at the rate of 334 percent. 

§ Includes contributions for workers employed in the Canal Zone and out- 
side the United States, and amounts that could not be identified by State. 

6 Less than $50,000. 
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TABLE 8.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of selected months, 
December 1948—December 1960, by type of benefit, and monthly benefits awarded, December 1960 ! 





[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Feb. 1, 1961] 





Total 





Wife's or husband's 


| Child's ¢ | Widow’s| 





























































































































Item Old-age | Dise ’ or wid-| Moth- | Par. 
| bility | Oower’s er’s ent’s 
Total | OASI? | DI? | Total | oasts | DI? | Total | OAST® | DI? | 
| Number 
In current-payment | | | 
status at end of— 
| 
icomeanmaiei | 320,928) 320,928)......... 210,253! 142,223) 11,908 
ndiniiniontbal 508,350) i ia 314,189) 169,438) 14,579 
Ee | 737,859 737,859). 454, 228,984 21,460 
4, %. | eee |1,015,892)1,015,892 — 638,091; 271,536 25,057 
cine 1,433, 507\1,433,507\......... 913,069) 301,240) 26,880 
237 ,719/2,031 ,091/2,018,860) ee 1,606,028 18, 107|1,232, 583 ,964) 30,065 
| | | | | 
1959 | 
| | | | 
December......... 13,703, 918}13, 243, 564) 460, 354,7,525,628, 3%4,443/2,208,017/2, 160, 103) 47,914/1,831,548 1,753 ,55) 77,997,1,393,587, 376,145) 34,550 
1960 | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
a 13,780, 137|13,311,982) 468,155'7,566,323) 339, 273|2,216,932/2, 1 J , 872) 1,840,090) 1,760,080 80,010)1,406,302| 376,552 34,665 
February ........-- 113,850, 674|13, 376,873) 473,801/7,603,838) 343,283)/2,226,421|2,176,817| 49,604 1,847, 281/1,766,367| 80,914'1,418,147| 376,942) 34,762 
eee |13;961/800|13,465, 340) 496 , 469/7 , 656,332 357, 134|2, 241, 077|2, 188, 236) 52,841/1,861,972\1,775,478,  36,494)1,432,060 378,348) 34,886 
TE. .ccsraseusdue 14,057, 718)13,549,261| 508,457|7,702,270) 363,878|2,253 ,653/2, 199,026 54.627|1,877,229| 1.787.277 89,952/1,445,017; 380,602 35,069 
St canmeanantans 14,148, 567/13,635,468) 513,009\7,752,618 365, 558|2, 265, 762 2,210, 630| 55, 132/1,889,211/1,796,802 92,409|1,457,644) 382,462; 35,312 
i Pecpescsqebeees 14,261 ,828|13,740,278| 521,550/7,812,999| 370,787|2,279,907/2,223,531; 56,376/1,903,451/1,809,064) 94,387/1,471,340| 387,858) 35,486 
EES 14,375, 965| 13,840,326) 535,639|7,875,367 3300602204, 600 2,236,210 58,390)1,912,691/1,815,511 97,180/1,484,927) 392,711 35,600 
BEGUM... ccssncved 14, 464 ,302/13,919,009) 545,293/7,921,218) 385,628/2,305,010/2,245,319 59, 691 /1,923,378/1,823,404 99,974/1,497,786) 395,553) 35,729 
.|14,525,713)13,970,645| 555,068/7,951,700) 390,884|2,314, 197|2, 253,110 61 ,087/1, 931,730) 1,828,633) 103,097)1,508,357 392,969) 35,876 
-|14, 576,805 14,010,762) 566 ,043|7,982,182| 398,065/2,320,478/2, 258,161 62,317|1,929,673)1,824,012| 105,661/1,518,804| 391,633) 35,970 
-|14,730,467| 14,090,299] 640, 168/8,025,477| 433,555|2,336,351/2,265,268) 71, 083/1,973,812/1,838,282| 135,530)1,531,469| 393,734) 36,069 
14,844, 589) 14,157,138) 687,451 os 455 ,371)|2,345,983/2,269,384| 76,599/2,000,451/1,844,970, 155,481)1,543,843) 401,358 36,114 
| 
217,722! 150,313) 58,510 78,291) 28,447 32,857 24,925 7,932 48,505 26,374 22,131 21,536 7,746 340 
Monthly amount 
In current-payment | 
status at end of— | 
| 
.5| $26, 564.2) $2,958.6| $162.2 
.5) 77, 678.3 5,800.8 534.9 
.0 130,217.4 8,272.7] 887.0 
0) ~|228,271.8 12,088.9| 1,188.6 
1956. 5 9) 22, 536.8 14,262.2| 1,364.8 
November 1958 *__ 697,528 .6) 459, 201.1/$19,515.7 17,886.5) 1,588.3 
| | | 
1959 | | | 
December. ......-. 845,144 3| pape, 33,007.01847,749.11 -2) 2,414.4 79, 047.4) a 2,033.6 
| ql | | 
January --.... 890.9) 817,429.6) 34,461.3 552, 068.6, 30,215.7| 84,759.5| 82,907.1| 1,762.4) 81,279.7) 78, 796.5; 2,483.2) 79, 884.8) 21,639.2| 2,043.5 
February.... 066.7) 823, 179.2! 34,887.5,556,006.3) 30,584.5) 85,251.1) 83,465.1) 1,786.0) 81,771.3) 79,254.4) 2,517.0) 80,682.6) 21,717.9| 2,053.0 
Sees 981.5 ,499.3) 36,482.2/561,081.5) 31,882.8) 85,944.7) 84, 036.9) 1,907.8) 82,535.3) 79,843.7| 2,691.6) 81,611.0; 21,861.0) 2,065.2 
aS Ses’ ,287.8| 837,032.8) 37,255.0/565,321.8) 32,498.9) 86,511.7 84, 544.8) 1,966.9) 83,345.3) 80,556.0) 2,789.3) 82,473.6) 22,054.6| 2,082.0 
RR Ee 160.6) 843,667.9| 37,492.7|569,820.3) ,648.0) 87,050:0) 85,076.9| 1,982.1) 84,008.3) 81,145.7| 2,862.6) 83,312.3| 22,210.7| 2,102.0 
II os incite ouatmnee 862.5) 851,791.2) 38,071.4|575,294.5) 33,122.9) 87,700.6; 85,675.8| 2,024.8) 84,788.8) 81,865.1| 2,923.7) 84,229.2) 22,609.0) 2,117.4 
a as ae See 122.9] 860,049. 1] 39,073.8/581,150.4| 33,969.8| 88,384.5| 86,287.7| 2,096.8) 85,363.2) 82,356.0) 3,007.2) 85,130.7| 22,996.3| 2,128.0 
(SEE ..-| 906, 194.5) 866,476.7| 39,717.8/585,475.5) 34,483.8) 88, 883.7) 86, 741.8) 2,142.0) 85,994.4) 82,902.4) 3,092.0) 85,998.7| 23,219.2) 2,139.1 
September.........| 910,963.2| 870,614.1) 40,349.1|588,252.2) 34,971.0| 89,294.2) 87,106.3) 2,187.8} 86,525.9| 83,335.6| 3,190.3) 86,719.1/ 23,049.0| 2,151.8 
October........-.-- 915,056.5) 873,929.7) 41,126.8|590,814.1| 35,626.1) 89,584.5| 87,356.3) 2,228.1) 86,478.8) 83,206.3| 3,272.5) 87,391.9) 23,000.2| 2,160.9 
November-......-- 924,844.3| 879,453.8) 45,390.5/594,075.9) 38,769.8| 90,152.1) 87,669.5) 2,482.6) 88,288.0) 84,149.9| 4,138.1] 88,220.7| 23,166.0| 2,171.8 
December...-.....-- 936 ,320.6) 888,320.5| 48,000.2 596,849.1) 40,667.5) 90,502.6) 87,867.0, 2,635.6 93,275.3) 88,578.2 4,697.1) 89,053.6 23,794.7| 2,177.9 
| | | | 
Awarded, December | 
a 9,809. 2| 3,396.0) 5,790.4 2,510.8) 1,206.8 952.7) 254.1) 1,856.8) 1,225.7 631.1) 1,323.4) 23.9 





13,205.1) 


493.1) 





1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 


for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 


* Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired- 
ndents and to survivors of deceased work- 
surance (DI) part of the program are pay- 


worker) beneficiaries and their de 
ers. Benefits under the disability 


able from the disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance 
(disabied-worker) beneficiaries and their dependents. 
3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers under age 65. For months before 


November 1960, 
50-04. 


before age 18. 
5 To effect the 


disability benefits were limited to disabled workers aged 


‘ Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began 


benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 


operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefits and lump sums 
awarded and monthly benefits in current-payment status were suspended 


for December 1958; the figures on benefits in current-payment status at the 


end of December 1958 are therefore not available. 
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TABLE 9.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, 












































































1956-60 
(Corrected to Jan. 30, 1961] 
| | | 
Total Wife’s or husband's Child's ¢ P 
Disa- \Widow's) wioth-| Par- 
Year and quarter ! Old-age bility * ] | or wid-| “ers | ent's 
| Total | OASI*| DI? | Total | OASI+| DI? | rota | OASI*| DI? jonwrs | 
| | ; 
ae | 934,033|........| 384,562| 384,56 211,783|........| 253,524] 67,475| 3,919 
178,802! 1,424,975) 178,802) 578,012 | 313,163)........ 244,633) 88,174 4,585 
162,566) 1,041,668) 131,382) 379,473 | 268,518) 18,264) 199,320} 81,467; 3,373 
310,765) 1,089,740) 177,811; 444,816 348,280) 78,655) 252,683) 102,020 7,797 
366 ,303 981,776} 207 ,796| 394,170 311,403) 104,312 200, 196) 92,623 4,856 
| 
| — snaagennipitia 59,905 neal 16,587) 792 
223,400) ........ 73,641 35,271| 19,244) 911 
| 244,228) .....<<«- 87,051 33, 842) 17,748 839 
| 163, 965} 152,566) 13,896 1,377 
} 
, 
eee a | eae lll eee 348, 707|.......- | 151,509 72,076| 19,800] 1,248 
a a... =e eo | Cee ,371 65,857| 24,645} 1,325 
506, 490) 135,266) 264,506) 135,266) 100,944 48, 603) 18,849) 962 
537,614 43,536, 273,659) 43,536) 99,188 } 58,097) 4,790; 1,053 
| | 
° 502, 668) 44,271) 263,420; 44,271) 95,847 | | 54,374 20,611! 817 
672,548 39,017 371,765} 39,017) 128,665) 128,665/........ | 85,599) 59,996) 25,553 970 
516,815 30,244) 271,872) 30,244) 92,757) 92,757|........ 74,213| 54, 668) 22,423} 882 
5 268 , 868} 49,034) 134,611) 17,850) 62, 49, 12,920) 59,371) 30, 282) 12,880 704 
2 | | | | } | 
| | 
4 674,982) 89,900; 338,484 45,642! 140,618; 122,570; 18,048) 128,520 78,953; 30,123 2,492 
12 587, 481) 63,801} 302,131} 35,182) 118,859) 107,230) 11,629) 105,961) 61,323; 25,829) 1,997 
36 July-Sept. 485,543) 81,717} 240,781) 50,506) 95,911 220} 12,691} 99,135) ,804) 23,400) 1,723 
00 QU PEING nncceccccweweonsene 443,081 75,347) 208,344) 46,481) 89,428) 77,497) 11,931] 93,319 56,603) 22,668) 1,585 
~ 
. ee ere 497,177, 59,047] 246,386] 36,956] 98,391] 89,394] 8,997| 88,726) 62,360| 22,165] 1,240 
69 April-June 537,255 67,976| 270,388} 41,779) 106,142) 95,234) 10, 908} 99,016) 61,171) 25,296 1,439 
14 EE 481,148 67,755 238,815} 41,803) 93,378) 82,752) 10,626) 92,328 57,762} 23,647 1,170 
ee 454,248 171,525) eaeaad 87,258| 96, 259) 72,595} 23,664) 135,645) 57,902) 21,515 1,007 
0 
oe 1 Annual data for 1940-55 appear in the 1958 Annual Statistical Supplement, children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—-whose disability began 
_— p. 23, table 34. before age 18. 
2 See footnote 2, table 8, page 30. 5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
* Monthly benefits to disabled workers under age 65. For months before operations affecting statistical data on benefits awarded and monthly benefits 
— November 1960, disability benefits were limited to disabled workers aged in current-payment status were suspended for December 1958; figures on 
50-64. benefits awarded in December 1958 are therefore not available separately but 
‘Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent are included in the figures for benefits awarded in January 1959. 
62.2 
34.9 
87.0 
88.6 
64.8 
88.3 
133.6 
043.5 
053.0 
065.2 
082.0 
102.0 
117.4 
128.0 
139.1 
151.8 
160.9 
(171.8 
,177.9 
23.9 
s aged 
endent 
began 
certain 
nded 
pend 
3 at the 
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Tas_E 10.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of wife’s or husband’s monthly benefits awarded, 1956-60 


(Included in table 9; data corrected to Jan. 30, 1961] 






























































] 
Total Aged wife’s ! | Young wife's? | Husband's 
Year and quarter ] T | | 
Total | OASI# DI? Total | OASI* | DI?* Total | OASI# DI? | Total | OASI# DI! 
eee ee | 
384,562 | 384,562 |.......... te " {ees | 20,162 
578,012 | 578,012 al SOTNOR 1 SEMI lone 36,28 
379,473 | 366,553 | ¥ 339,166 | é 
444,816 | 390,517 54,299 | 373,609 
1 | 
January-March................ 59,905 59,905 54,611 
April-June-..... 73,641 73,641 66 , 97! 
July- September.. . 87,051 87,051 80,490 
October-Decembe 163,965 | 163,965 159, 314 
| 181,809 143,841 | 
| 296/371 211,044 | 
100,944 91,852 | 
99,188 | 90,717 } 
87,041 
117,239 
2,75 757 | 84,175 | 
October-November ¢....___.. | 62,204 | 49,284 | 12,920 | 49,811 | 776 | 
} | | 
1959 
January-March ¢.............. | 140,618 | 122,570 18,048 | 118,644 | 111,480| 7,164 | 21,133 
April-June_...... 118,859 | 107,230 11,629 | 101,256 | 96,373 | 4,883 16,7 
July-September | 95,911 83,220 12,691 79,897 74,864 5,033 | 15,345 
October-December.........---| 89,428 | 77,497 11,931 | 73,812} 69,591 | 4,221 15,017 
1960 | 
January-March............----| 89,394 8,997 | 84,481 80,894 3,587 | 13,376 | 8,001 | 5,375 | 534 499 35 
April-June....... 95,234 10,908 | 89,981 | 85,547; 4,434] 15,521) 9,079] 6,442 640 608 32 
July-September 82,752 10,626 | 78,762 74,659 | 4,103 | 14,057) 7,554) 6, 559 | 539 20 








1 Wife aged 65 or over, or wife aged 62-64 with no entitled children in her 


care. 
2 Wife under age 65 with one or more entitled children in her care. 


TaBLE 11.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 


Number 


4 See footnote 2, table 8, page 30. 


4 See footnote 5, table 8, page 30. 


{Included in table 9; data corrected to Jan. 30, 1961] 


of child’s monthly benefits awarded, 1956-60 




































































| } 
Total Children of retired workers | Children of deceased workers | Children of disabled workers 
Year and quarter ; Aged 18 | aia Aged 18 | | ree | Aged 18 | | Aged 18 
Inder | or over Jnder « — Inder or over Under | or over 
Total | ageis | (dis- Total | age 18 | Total | geeis | (dis | Total | ageig (dis- 
abled )! abled) + abled) ! abled) ! 
| 
ES ee ree 211,782 211, 73 | 37,900 37,900 sme: | 173,883 173,883 | 
aaa 313,163 283,656 | 81,842 64,593 17,249 | 231,321 219 ,063 
1958 (Jan.~Nov.)*_. 286 , 782 267 ,812 63 , 408 52,028 11,380 | 205,110 197 ,536 
aS ae 426,935 389 , 256 83,157 62,382 20,775 265, 123 250,301 

1956 | 
January-March..............-. 52,382 52,382 8,825 43,557 43,557 
April-June........ 60,706 | 60,706 |.. 11,203 49, 503 49, 503 
July-September. .... 55,098 55,098 | 10,354 44,744 44,744 
October-December 43,597 | 43,597 7,518 36,079 | 36,079 

| | 

1957 
ae ee ae ae 65,681 | 62,137 | 14,429 12,496 1,933 51,252 | 49,641 

=" eSRERE ote 94029 87,263 | 28/937 | 25,086 | 3,851 65.092 | 62.177 | 
July-September..............- 72,626 | 60,409 21,192 13,846 | 7,346 51,434 46,563 
October- Decembe PENee ieinanthal 80 ,827 | 73,847 17,284 13,165 4,119 63,543 | 60,682 

1958 | | 
January-March..............-- 67,599 | 62,194 | 5,405 16,164 13,013 3,151 51,435 | 49, 181 | +) Re Hee ae 
April-June__.....- 85,509 | 79,810] 5,789 21,904 18, 286 3,618 63,695 no 2 | 
July-September 74,213 | 69,248 | 4,965 16,735 13,673 | 3,062 57,478 1,903 . | - 
October-November *.........- | 659,371 | 56,560 | 2,811 8,605 | 7,056 1,549 32,502 1,246 18,264 | 18,248 16 

| | 

1959 | 
January-March * ,520 | 118,283 10 , 237 24,842 18,978 5,864 77,468 | 3,920 26,210 | 453 
April-June.....- ,961 | 97,032 | 8,929 23,062 | 17,916 5,146 65,909 3,304 16,990 389 
July-September 3! 89,251 | 9,884 18,779 | 13,355 5,424 61,836 3,898 18,520 | 562 
October-December..........-- 93. 319 84,690 | 8,629 16,474 12,133 4,341 59,910 56, 300 3,610 | 16,935 | 678 

| | | } 

1960 
January-March...............- 88,726 | 81,575 | 7,151 18,385 | 14,618 3,767 57,247 54,323 2,924 13,094 12,634 460 
I a 99,016 | 92,545 6,471 19,606 | 16,132 | 3,474 64,121 61,607 2,514 15,289 14,806 483 
July-September 92,328 | 86,195 | 6,133 16,316 13,018 3,298 58,320 | 2,366 15,326 14,857 469 





| 60,686 





1 Dependent children whose disability began before age 18. 
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2 See footnote 5, table 8, page 30. 
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TABLE 12.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of widow’s, widower’s, and mother’s benefits awarded, 1956-60 
{Included in table 9; data corrected to Jan. 30, 1961] 
















































































Widow's or widower's Mother's 
Year and |-—___—_—— — <A id MAT aes & 
quarter ‘ 1, | Widow- | ,, Widowed) Divorced 
| Total Widow's | er’s Total | mother wile 
| j 
i idinthinvisnesateusanndedcatwanndentidhndisaieietenniadianndthenteiainebipninnatbinidiiatbiadideameael 253,524 | 253,191 333 | 67,475 67,410 65 
< A TE : 244,633 | 244,172 | 461 | 88,174 88,102 72 
1958 January-November)!........___- 199,320 | 198,948 372 | 81,467 81,392 75 
WEE bitin ncsdbcipiebitbiadsctvasndsecchelaadsescnnesebininesttiinatapenbddesshtdnboned 252,683 252,100 583 | 102,020 101 ,933 87 
} 
1956 | } 
pL Ree ee ee Eee Een SE ee ON NE A 31,845 | 31,769 | 7 | 16,587 | 16,572 15 
April-June............ . a 35,271 35,187 | s4 19,244 19,224 20 
July-September_....... -| 33,842 33,760 | 82| 17,748 | 17,733 15 
EE EEN PEE LISLE ER ED ELIS SOREN 152,566 152,475 91 | 13,896 13,881 15 
| | 
72,076 71,979 97 | 19,890 19,878 12 
65,857 65,707 150 24,645 | 24,624 21 
48,603 48,496 107 18,849 | 18,831 18 
58 ,097 57,990 107 } 24,790 24,769 21 
January-March 54,374 | 54,27 100} 20,611} 20,506 15 
April-June-...... saicdeia 59 , 996 59,883 | 113 25,553 25,530 2 
July-September 54,668 | 54.556 | 112} 22/423 | 22/403 
d October-November ! 30, 282 30,235 47 12,880 12,863 | 17 
1959 
5 eae ent SE) SSeS Toee ee 78,953 | 78,757 | 196 | 30,123 17 
5 April-June..........- 61,323 | 61,166 | 157 | 25,829 17 
8 July-September... 55,804 55,687 117 | 23,400 28 
6 / October-December 56,603 56,490 | 113 | 22,668 25 
| 1960 | 
5 January-March....... iio team ees hGiiabg ocinesectininte laa dikewen eden case se 62,360 62,240 120} 22,165 34 
32 April-June_..._.- i "a : 61,171 61,042 129 | 25,206 25 
20 July-September 57,662 100 | 23,647 30 
1 See footnote 5, table 8, page 30. 
TaBLE 13.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: TaBLE 14.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Number of wife’s and mother’s monthly benefits, with entitle- Number of lump-sum death payments awarded, and number 
ment dependent on the entitlement of a disabled person aged of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards 
18 or over to a child’s monthly benefit, awarded, 1957-60 of lump-sum death payments, 1956-60 
[Partly included in tables 9, 10, and 12; data corrected to Jan. 30, 1961] [Corrected to Jan. 30, 1961] 
sie | 
rs | Wife's! | Number Number of 
2 | } Year and quarter ! | of deceased 
- Year and quarter i wife of dis-| Mother’s * | Dapments | workws 
er | Total 29Ss:. obeed | 
‘ | } worker | 572,201 546, 984 
)! | | 718,672 a 
| 683,964 | 656 , 825 
aa i 2,544 SE Bitcdinenends 2,018 855,032 | 822,413 
on 2,088 2,084 | 4 | 1,263 809,194 778,660 
: 3,115 2,737 378 1,703 | 
16 
082 | yk ape icin tide eaptintds deonshdlipediiocsepeidiaabsbaladeaiae 140,862 | 135,218 
204 a 222 April-June. ..... siditeiatneaciirilinsiods 162,620 155, 268 
455 447 July-September_..........-.-- : 149, 504 142,149 
= 1,103 865 October-December 119,215 | 114,349 
782 484 
1957 | 
gE ee eee eee } 173,108 166,199 
523 | 392 April-June ‘ 198,975 190,089 
Apr.-June. E 688 402 July-September 158,649 152,011 
roe July-Sept.. - o 595 | 291 ini: n.tctenirnisemaiadncienmanmabsaicndeian 187,940 180,983 
2 UE cdnatat ite 282 178 | 
aghs 1958 
eas } | | Fenety-MATth...----2----e-weweoweseecoeonowenes 179, 534 | 172,541 
Jan.-Mar.2. 718 636 82 494 April-June Z , i 210,895 202,300 
Apr.-June 75 731 23 378 PII... 5a. cctitnewicenssssdcdesiatachaa 187,770 | 180,114 
a. cy a, 826 | 716 | 110 424 i RO Se 105,765 101,870 
; QO siciide cee 817 | 654 163 407 
| 1959 
1960 | } , | weseunnweaieda 252,314 243 , 607 
oy ee 725 576 149 440 April-June a 211,169 203 , 067 
oe ES 803 638 165 422 ARETE RPE ITALIA he 198 , 930 190,918 
453 Ee 743 605 138 386 October-December... NE TEM ee oe 192,619 184,821 
389 
562 : 1960 
678 ' Payable to a wife or mother entitled to benefits solely because she had in January-March... ..-. piditient bcumemie 204,179 196,930 
her care at least one disabled person aged 18 or over entitled to child's benefits; April-June......... hiicnnii-ssipsneinindspeaenmmageuinal 223,619 215,216 
excludes a wife or mother beneficiary who had both disabled and nondisabled July-September--. : ohanaltcansiareestledbieetl 201 , 834 193,762 
460 entitled children in her care. October-December : ET RSs 179, 562 172,752 
483 * See footnote 5, table §, page 30. ace = 4 
469 
1 Annual data for 1940-55 appear in the 1968 Annual Sjiatistical Supple- 
a ment, p. 25, table 39 
? See footnote 5, table 8, page 30. 
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Tasie 15.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and benefits, by 












































































































State, December 1960 ! 
| Weeks of unemploy- | 
Initialclaims | ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
| continued claims 
| | Average 
Nonfarm | | | All types of unemployment * Total unemployment weekly 
State place- | | insured 
ments a unemploy- 
| L * tie verage ment 
Total? | Women Total Women Weeks mesiiiee weekly Weeks Average 
| com- aid « number of com- weekly 
| | pensated P bene- pensated payment 
ficiaries 
6 377,595] 2,174,653] 661,726 10, 686, c 3,258,516] — 9,105,307)$300, 203, 696 2,069, 388| 8,341,969 $34.18) 2,639,139 
4,825 21,216 4,527 157,9 5a 34,622 126,655) 2,984, 467 28,785 121,241 23.94) 37,209 
443 2,559 260 17, 148| 2,481 18, 264 675, 253 4,151 17,409 37.44! 4,568 
7,017 9,721 1,418) 51,229} 10, 157 37,146 1,154,858 8,442 35, 664 31.44) 12,167 
4,360 19, 103 4,742) 97,141 26,613 64,669) 1,431,084 14,698 59,136 22.76} 24,377 
35,816] 190,194) 46,586] 1,156,078 340,296] 1,028,319] 42,109,005) 233,709) 976,009 41.58) 269; 804 
5,510 11,358} 1,304 57,106 11,499 48,504 1,848, 566 11,024} 44,850) 39.20 14,096 
7,217 43,948 17,364 177,830 74,813 158,958) 5,848,847 36,127 151,066 37 75) 45,477 
396 4,895 630) 20,394) 4,989 20,834 689, 988} 4,735) 19, 439) 33.80 4,937 
3,111 5,203 814) 25,525 7,342 19,771 522,129) 4,493) 19,307) 26.56) 6,302 
15,067 27 ,302 8,099) 152,248 47,311 101,472 2,803 , 834 23 , 062) 95, 183) 28.28) 33,670 
7,427 27,557 a 180,993 79,613 141,050} 3,433,532 32,057 120,614) 26..58) 40,220 
| 
886 2,337 770 12,098 19,288 601 , 428 4,384) 17, es 33.02) 5,049 
2,381 7,455 1,064 6,254 35,259 1,250,766 8, "013| 33, 985} 35.76 10,696 
13,840 108,731 31,168 Be 157,035 444,167) 15,155,946 100, 947) 419, 561) 34.86 128,120 
4,318 53,166 12, 502 232/837 56,188 207 , 343 6,459,721 47, 123) 5 32.27 68 , 237 
5,518 14,354 3, 865) 63, 843 17,170 45, 237 1,307,740 10, 281 30.10) 16,090 
5,341 12, 293 1,689} 57,551| 14,300 49,766 1,651 , 137 11,310 33.92) 14,355 
4,035 23,505 5, 290) 152,850} 33,497 111,239 3,240,376 25, 282 30.27) 36,554 
4,710) 20,429 2,404 149, 207) , 528 121,935 3,625, 532) 27,713 30.82) 33,443 
1,363} 11,519 3,579 3} 31,974 64, 286 1,385,318 14,610) 21.85 17,865 
Te EASE: 3, 265 39,754 9,745) 179" 438) 50,011 180,376} 5,609,158 40,995 31.75) 42,498 
Massachusetts........... 9,947 98 , 092} 0) ,078) 410,700) 187 ,412 367,106) 12,159,529 83,433 202 447 36.85) 102,380 
Michigan 8,641 93,959 14,858 511,671 95,343 426,681} 15,395,193 96, 973} 409, 591 36.83] 140,842 
Minnesota... 6,196) 28, 387] 5, 283 17 33,768 144,601 4'329,046 32,864 1 38, 644) 30.40) 41,473 
Mississippi. - 5,652} 17,783] 5, 709 26,010 64,671] 1,499,400 14, 698 59, 252 23.91) 21, 204 
Missouri_.... 5,308 54,201] 16,087 66,574 163,314) 4,302,841 37,117 136, 103) 28.98) 51,914 
Montana. . 1,960 7,222} 1,039 8,700 42,604; 1,188,915) 9,703 42,694) 27.70) 10,269 
Nebraska... 3,862 8, 309) 1,459 10,025 24,072) 708, 528) 5,471 22,675) 30.32 7,509 
a 1,632 5,215| 1,181} 6,805 22,294) 823, 450} 5,067} 20, 879| 37.81) 5,750 
New Hampshire...- 1,043 8,191 3,563 17,133 28, 281| 728,848 6,428) 24, 682) 27.58) 8,627 
New Jersey 8,973} 105,438) = 51,305) 231,229 434,279) 13,683,339 98,700] 76, 868 32.64} 112,553 
New Mexico 2,446 8,040 677] é 6,714 33, 464) 982,519 7,605) 31,817 29.89 9,132 
New York 52,853 365,161 146, 835) 1,316,072 x 1,140, 503) 39,529,801 mena 1,012; 659 were 335, 960 
North Carolina.......... 9,188 43, 580| 21 , 886 182,593} 93 , 269 177,97 74| 3,585,896 40,449) 159,883 20.89 51,873 
North Dakota 1,854 3,976 233 21,189] 1,626 21/204 616,649 4,840) 18,318 29, 20| 6,203 
Ohio 14,773} 129,816 22, 260) 763,629 144, 642 640,933) 27,027,083 145, 667) 609,779 42.85) 185,024 
6,930 16, 009) 3, 248 93,011 25,794 71,894 1,902,492) 16, 340) 67,808 27.16 22’ 924 
EE 3,980 31,750) 4,849) 156, 364) 30,073 120,838 4,334,702) 27 7,463} 112,972 36.53 37,160 
Pennsylvania_. 21, 668 245, "992 80,014) 1,153,948 325, 534 977,109) 30,903, 333) 222,070 875,484 33.25 279,433 
Puerto Rico... 3,477 1,723 528 11,813} Ce Re OO Se NOs: FRR eT tes 60) 
Rhode Island... 1,491 20, 669) 10,889 68, 428) 31,577 60,772 1,786, 243) 13,812) 55,040 30.72} 17,574 
South Carolina. 4,332} 12,625] 4,958) 79,704! 33,766 64,084] 1,411,632] 14,565 60,041 22.52 19, 241 
South Dakota... 1,269 3,175 ~ 408) 12,923 2,524 9,061 64) 2,059} 8,304 29.51| 3, 
WD. cniidbstcdanes 6,360 27 , 983 7,685) 196, 137 61,520 150,191} 3,607,907 34,134 1377 953 —_— 48,871 
SS ee ee 31,486 45, 513} 8,649 259, 990) 67 ,837 241,649 5,812,839 54,920 227,101 24.54) 68,945 
SRE 2,726 1,167 33,225 8,864 24,904 843, 527 5,660 23, 665 34.41 8,151 
Vermont....... 543 1,701 20,778) 8,318 18,961 507 ,652 4,309 17,071 28.10 5,467 
Virgin Islands_- 221 0 0} _ SERS (eee ene. ES: ea: Nereis TE 
Virginia.......- 5,194) 5,906 91, 564) 31,907 67,219 1,685,785 15,277 62,891 25.86 21,528 
Washington... 5, 285 9,104 269, 404 72,335 239, 7,756,335) 54,337 227 , 968 32.77 64,128 
West Virginia. 1,789) 2,092 150,646 19,223 121,137 2,863,742) 27,531 111,881 24.38 36,454 
Wisconsin... . 8,715} 8,657) 184,645 53,732 147,851 5,626, 566) 33,603 131,468 38.87| 46,151 
CO See 917| 323 12,042 2,494 13,854 553, 3,149 13,170 arses 3,361 
' ' ' ' 





1 Excludes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation 
program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. 
2 Excludes transitional claims. 


* Total, part-total, and 


partial 
4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 
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combined-wage plan. 
§ Includes 38 placements made in Guam, not shown separately, 


Source: Department of Labor, 


affiliated State agencies. 


Bureau of Employment Security, and 
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TaBLE 16.—Number of recipients of public assistance in the United States, by month, December 1959-December 1960 * 


{All programs except general assistance include cases receiving only vendor payments for medical care] 




































































Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
j | | | | 
. . . | . Aid to dependent children |Aid to the | Aid to Aid to the 
fearand month | Medical | perma- ™ | ded perma- + 
| Oidcage | assist | |Aid to the) nently General | old-age | depend- [Ald to the] nently AR —2 
j assistance) ance for | blin |} ane “ ») 4 | assistance! 4. in anc 
the aged? | Families | Total® | Children | totally cases) ¢ a= =: totally (cases) * 
disabled mpes disabled 
1959 | 
DOE csdiincns 2,308,000).......... 779,150} 2,953,234) 2,273,160} 109,062} 350,333) 399,000) —0.2 +0.9 5 +0.6 —3.3 
} 
| 
| | } | | 
Sr | RO I oc cictee 781,354 2,964, 725| 2,281 ,892) 108,881} 352,038) 413,000 —.3 +.4 —0.2 +.5 +3.4 
February -| 2,378,154). 785,212) 2,980,954) 2,294,899) 08,643} 353,425) 423,000 —.4 +.5 —.2 +.4 +2.4 
March... aah a 792,773) 3,012,690) 2,319,749} 108,224) 356,121) 436,000 —.2 +1.1 —.4 +.8 +3.0 
Dcktindbaninéees 2,3 796, 340) 3,027,918) 2,332, 109} 107,785} 358,286; 410,000) —.3 +.5 —.4 +.6 —5.9 
May... -| 2,36 796,782) 3,031,185) 2,335,339) 107,812} 360,547) 384,000) —.2 +.1 6) | +.6 —6.3 
June. -| 2,3 794,396) 3,023,311) 2,330,108) 107,978 362,815 366 , 000} —.1 —.3 +.2 +.6 —4.6 
July..... 2 789,281; 3,006,209) 2,317,683) 107,876 364,525 353 000} —.2 — .6 —.1 +.5 —3.6 
August_.....- -| 2 783,804) 2,981,683) 2,298,493 107 , 864 366 , 292 359 , 000} —.1 —.8 . +-.5 +1.5 
September--...... 2 786 022) 2,995,900) 2,310,889 107,740 367 947 361 ,000 —.1 +.5 —.1 +.5 +.6 
a ddsheocoun 2 789,782, 3,012,526) 2,324,475 107 ,672 370,797 365 ,000 —-.1 +.6 —.1 + .8 +1.1 
2,331,764 11,806 795,056) 3,034,374) 2,341,776 107 , 565 372,410 385,000 7—,1 +.7 —.1 +.4 +5.5 
2,332,067 14,662 806,341, 3,081,124 2,378,191 107,557 373 ,925 431,000 7—,1 +1.5 (5) +.4 +11.9 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data in determining the amount of assistance. 
subject to revision. 4 Excludes Idaho; data not available. 
? Program initiated in October 1960 under the Social Security Amendments 5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
of 1960. 6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 7 Excludes Massachusetts; data for November incomplete. 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered 
TaBLe 17.—Amount of public assistance payments in the United States, by month, December 1959-December 1960 ! 
[All programs except general assistance include vendor payments for medical care] 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
| Aid to 
| as | the 
Year and month Medical | P Aid to the | Aid to | 
a | . perma- |, 
Old-age | assistance Aid to PF perma- Caen d Old-age|\depend-| Aid to | >...” | General 
Total * PA for the | dependent on tone nently and aa «| Total | assist-| ent | the | ™ —y assist- 
| aged children totally (~~ ance | chil- | blind totally ance ¢ 
disabled | dren ty 
a Se vy —— | | abled 
1959 
December. .__-_..-|$310, 424,000 $157,987,878)_.____ 2 -| $85,734,219 $7,777,448, $22,751,882) $27,764,000) +0.4 +0.3 +1.8 +3.0 +1.8 —3.3 
1960 
January scabies --| 312,714,000 159 , 407 ,898)___. > 7,872,816, 22,779,109) 28,222,000) +.7 +.9 +. +1.2 1 +1.6 
February.........| 314,878 ,000 159,590,456) ____ 7,809,101, 22,913,131! 29,150,000 +.7 +.1 +.6 —.8 + .6 +3.3 
March... | 320,039,000) 160,883,233)... ......... 7,834,322) 23,374,357) ; 000 +1.6 +.8 +1.8 +.3 2.0) +4.9 
April 592,000) 161,461,560)... ¥ 7,810,945) 23,584,334 000 -.5 +.4 +.4 —.3 +.9 —7.4 
aay -- ‘ , 852,000 161,015,244 aetind ‘ 88, 7,819,592) 23,699,643 7,000 y —.3 —.1 +.1 +.5 —8.9 
une , 245,000 160,404,464 ___ et 7,865,814) 23,932,592 709,000 g — aa + 6 41.0 —4,9 
July 7 2,614,000) 161,259, 557)__ 87,728 7,852,139 24,138,385 5, 000 —.2 +.5 —.3 —.2 +.9 —4.7 
August ----| 314,346,000, 161,762,171) _- _ --| 87,598 7,879,502 24,268,000 000 +6 4-3 —.2 +.3 5 +4.0 
September ...| 316,561,000) 161,621,858)... R85 7,914, 000 - 7 »% 41.4 + 4 1.1 41.2 
October. ._..._.__| 318,602,000) 163,199,393} __ -----| 89,426,§ 7,858 , 27 2 2.000 +6 +-1.0) 4 7 a 8 +1.0 
November : | 321,308,000) 160,440, 192) § $2,255,660/ 90,398,711! 7,831,213) 24,895,466) 26,891,000] 41.7) ®—.1) 41.1 3 +.6| +7.4 
ecember.......- | 329,693,000) 161,257,151) 2,870,015! 92,603,395 7,870,219| 25,288,855) 30,820,000) *+2.6) £+.3 +2.4 +.5 +1.6 +14.6 
M. For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data of 1960. 
Subject to revision. ‘ Excludes Idaho; data not available 
f * Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments 5 Excludes $83,897 for November and $93,486 for December in money pay- 
val medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical ments in Massachusetts not subject to Federal participation 
unds data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States * Excludes Massachusetts for old-age assistance; data for November in- 
Program initiated in October 1960 under the Social Security Amendments complete. 
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TABLE 18.—Average payment per recipient for all assistance, for money payments, and for vendor payments for medical care, by 
program and State, December 1960 ! 




















































































T 
| 
} Aid to dependent | Aid to the permanently 
Oldeqremistancs = | children (per recipient) ae ene Dent | “and totally disabled 
| 
| Medical | | | 
| Vendor | assist- Vendor | Vendor | Vendor 
State Money pay- | ance | Money pay- Money | pay- | | Money pay- 
Al | pay- | ments | forthe | All | pay- ments All pay- ments | All pay- ments 
assist- | ments | for | aged assist- | ments | for assist- | ments | for | assist- ments for 
ance | torecip-| med- | | ance | torecip-| med- ance torecip-| med- | ance | torecip-| med- 
| tents fecal | | fents ical ients | ical | ents ical 
| care care | care | care 
| aa | | | | 
All States....... $69.15 | $58.21 | $10.04 | $195.75 $30.06 | $28.25 $1.80 $73.17 $67.08 $6.09 $67.63 $55.39 $12.24 
| 
52.81 | 51.06 9.98 9. 01 40.54 
64,98 | 64.98 2.86 2 Lh ene 72.92 
61.37 | 61.37 29.38 * _} Sere 72.62 
51.65 | 45.71 15.76 15.23 52 56.15 
93.67 | 80.28 47.01 43.24 3.77 107.90 
99.71 | 82.59 34.33 33.43 89 83.63 
113.38 | 91.85 49.72 42.67 7.06 103.00 
50.54} 50.54 22.73 . hf eae 70.15 
65.93 56.42 33.81 33.76 05 68.33 
57.60 50.22 16.93 16.36 56 62.14 
47.21 | 47.21 23.55 FNOP Diitethidaes 52.46 
25.29 | 25.29 12.74 Oh) ee (3) 
68.48 | 61.55 | 35.29 31.71 3.58 79.37 
73.35 | 58.91 | 41.22 Ee Cnccaciene 72.67 
78.16 | 43.97 | 39.75 35.93 3.83 83.68 
64.81 | 44.35 | 29.11 24.49 4.61 74.26 
82.73 | 73.87 39.59 36 3.23 99.53 
81.32 68.63 36.46 32.96 3.50 83.61 
50.26 | 50.26 23.88 | 23.88 |.......... 52.11 
71.06 | 68.93 3 aes 23.34 | 23.12 -22 80.52 
66.31 | 53.31 - ot) Sees 27.39 | 25.98 1.42 64.07 
Maryland 62.69 | 57.44 | S| eee 29.89 | 27.67 2.22 65.00 
} | | 
Massachusetts...... 88.88 | 68.61 | 48.53 | 43.62 4.91 111.80 6 -05 | 
| 79.09 | 66.13 | 36.75 | 35.60 1.15 82.35 2.6 99.02 | 
91.82 52.42 | 46.49 39.67 6.82 105.10 68.3% 61.53 | 
34.58 34.58 | 9.36 _- Yee 38.44 ° 34 | 
60.67 | 59.7. | 23.01 22.81 20 65.90 65. 62 
63.99 | 63.75 33.54 RY ee 72.67 2.6 72.66 | 
75.23 49 79 | 30.75 29.71 1.04 92.13 59.4 74 | 
76.12 70.18 | 27.22 hy ee 100.01 93.97 | 6.03 (2) (2) (?) 
| 2.75 66.01 | 41.67 37.47 4.20 86.07 71.57 14.50 96.57 64.57 32.00 
New Jersey 91.14 55.46 } 47.10 GINO biccccaseen 87.34 86.76 57 94.09 | 74.67 | 19.42 
New Mexico........ | 70.05 59.39 33.11 30.01 3.10 62.25 58.93 3.32 69.55 | 59.52 10.03 
New York.......... | 113.90 | 78.38 | 44.61 39.94 4.67 110.62 86.37 24.24 107.05 74.76 32.29 
North Carolina 44.40 | 42.12 | 19.90 19.39 -51 55.31 53.46 1.85 50.49 | 47.40 3.09 
North Dakota. ..... ° | 56.11 | 40.68 35.44 5.24 78.05 59.74 | 18.31 100.15 | 60.35 39.80 
73 64.94 | 30.47 30.47 (*) 77.65 56.54 | 11.11 75.09 | 61.79 13.30 
66.91 | 31.67 31.57 10 103.39 85.37 | 18.02 94.89 | 76.90 17.99 
| 51.93 40.32 38.70 1.61 | 94.02 75.92 | 18.10 88.01 | 68.04 19.98 
| 64.25 | 30.84 | 30.29 55 72.43 70.95 | 1.48 57.13 | 54.87 | 2.26 
| 8.26 | 3.83 OS {ae 8.23 i |) oe 8.72 | EE 
} 66.21 | 38.60 | 33.35 5.25 78.10 67.10 | 11.00 85.36 | 70.36 15.00 
| 38.19 14.73 | 14.00 -72 47.28 45.18 | 2.10 45.84 | 41. | 4.01 
| 63.21 31.10 | Ye | Remeeoeet 60.43 SS eee 64.54 | 06:54 |... 
| | | 
. 2 18.72 18.43 | 30 47.10 46.20 | 90 45.62 | 44.52 | 1.10 
| 7.75 A | eee 58.51 3 § eee 54.42 | 54.42 | cnenaneie 
39.30 35.28 | 4.02 | 88.10 63.10 25.00 84.03 59.79 | 24.24 
30.68 en | 63.62 56.27 | 7.35 63.00 | 56.02 6.98 
16.37 16.21 | 16} = (3) (3) | @ | 29.91] 28.91 1.00 
| 23.31 | 22.68 -63 | 57.93 51.30 6.62 | 58.06 | 48.87 9.19 
47.26 42.02 | 5.24 | 94.16 72.12 22.04 95.73 | 66.64 29.09 
24.41 23.16 1.25 | 41.52 38.94 2.58 41.77 | 37.74 4.03 
46.71 39.88 | 6.83] 86.17 51.55 | 34.62] 100.74] 42.48 67.25 
38.81 | 35.84 | 2.97 85.19 68.95 | 16.24 80.84 | 68.30 12.54 
| | | } | | 
1 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medical 
medical care, or both. Money payments may also include small amounts for bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance 
assistance in kind and vendor payments for other than medical care. Figures * No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
in italics represent payments made without Federal participation. Aver- 2 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients. 
ages for general assistance not computed because of difference among States 4 Less than 1 cent. 
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TaBLxE 19.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, December 
































1960 ! 
"f | Fut ee ae eee 4 —— 
| , Aid to the 
| | Medical Aid to 
Old-age | 1 cme | Ald to permanently} General 
State assistance | Pa ee — | the blind | and totally | assistance 
| | disabled | 
| | | 
— —_—_—_——— 1 _ | 
Total | $25,502,287 $2,870,015 $5,553,269 | $654,946 | $4,577,241 2 $8, 983, 000 
eis ie a Ee Tee. We 173,089 |... 567 | | 28 
ee eR EE I EE TO LE ITS LIEN NEM 8 8 R | a (3 + 46,681 
Ar 332,846 13,886 | 9,628 | 54,253 39, 706 
California. 3,406,292 |......-- | 1,069,275 | 127,102 | 170,405 103,374 
S — 875,864 |_....._- 26, 504 | 2,848 | 5,670 99,335 
onnecticut..._ 307,353 |.-...-- 188,142 | 4,615 | 75,042 (8) 
District of Columbia. - 685 |...- al oj Eee 10,607 659 
Florid 656,566 -b...-- 522... 48,082 | 12,461 | 85,316 5 
10,276 |_._- 34,185 464 |) ae ee 
| 
104,694 |_..._.__. . a 518 | 5,539 : 
2,450,002 |...... 590,048 65,274 | 441,094 4918,423 
549,126 |....._. 195, 882 | 28,688 | (3 4315, 029 
299,412 |-- 113,533 | 12,315 | 341 4 277,843 
355,526 |________- 84,418 | 5,387 | 62,069 68,611 
, | ) eee 18,542 | 4,869 56,774 7,965 
i), Pea 29,025 2, 640 | 21,700 60,708 
60,908 t.......--. | 83,019 | 1,037 | 4,018 = 
1,317,414 2,554,205 | 244, 269 6,798 | 727,614 203 , 925 
763 , 237 } 280,125 | 110, 596 17,376 101,013 276,881 
1,821,910 |....... 242,295 | 38,415 11,861 297 ,412 
105,410 |----. 19,753 |- _ 13,549 6, 586 
1,628 |_._- 5 i 4273, 834 
373,845 | . 11,955 26,479 46,480 424,480 
15,456 n - 1,074 (a *138,574 
80.903 |____. 16. 832 3,509 | 14,048 
New Jersey ....... 674,592 mers od 543 | 141,890 266 , 213 
New Mexieo........... lf) ae 93,276 1,194 | 25,443 21,617 
2,872,567 |........ 1,284,299 92,244 | 1,180,245 195,218 
109, 529 |_...... aitada 54,662 | 9,458 59,313 4250, 602 
237,604 |...__- , 36, 604 | »758 | 45,929 423,299 
793,098 |_.___ 204 39,060 173 , 085 41,671,574 
1,598,184 | 5,999 6,564 | 33,120 175,716 & 
465,871 |_..... S 36,445 4,470 95,843 58,601 
Pennsylvania ___- 89,539 |... 112,855 26,410 40, 603 61 , 686 
Rhode Island De cliceiamaeistei 101,325 |_..._- 89,009 1,441 44,190 4 57,816 
oo —- 94,444 |__ 26,622 3,590 31,336 14,602 
ou akota.. cababtanbe al E 4 138,322 
oe aS 65,328 | 24,051 2,449 10,813 
| Et LR Se at is 2S 1S REE LOSE 200, 299 | 52, 664 4,875 60,245 3,129 
I 6d hsiucrdsateuswusssasasbedeberancemenseagnensaivaubiedanata | 91, 888 |... - 867 5,904 ‘il 
Virgin Islands.. 275 136 4 105 195 
, eee 160,533 24 647 8,260 60 , 260 416,591 
Washington -. EEA 1,535,178 | 922 21¢ 15.960 207.101 112,953 
West Virginia.............. 93,508 | 29, 686 98 , 036 2,582 29,677 414,883 
Wisconsin 1,808,166 |__ 240,740 33,064 253,484 223,385 
Wyoming | 35,204 8,177 958 6,547 57 , 599 





' For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 
ments made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, 
no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments were 
not reported. 

? Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds 


TABLE 20.—Medical assistance for the aged: Recipients and 





State 


| a eee, eee Tne Mae RR eee S- 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
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and reporting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled 

‘Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of 
public assistance. 

* Data not available 





payments for recipients, by State, December 1960 ! 


Payments for recipients 


Number of 
recipients 


Total <i 
amount Average 
aititiedlllit Seana de leila aati ‘ 14,662 $2,870,015 $195.75 
12,930 22,554,205 197.54 
witout EE a ASS 1,248 280, 125 | 224.46 
wesctioanidininnes année 29 5,999 : 
seemensqueammeakbanewdé 7 455 29, 686 65.24 





' Figures in italics represent program under State plan not yet approved 
by the Social Security Administration. All data subject to revision 
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? Excludes $93,486 in money payments not subject to Federal participation. 
* Not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients. 
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TaBLE 21.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, December 1960 ! 

(Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





























"ay . s 
ee Percentage change from— 
| 
Num- | | 
State ber of | November 1960) Dece mber 1959 
recip- | | in in 
lents | Total Aver- |__ ” 
amount age | 
| | Num- Num- 
| ber |Amount|~},, | Amount 
| | 
| | | 
Total*_| 2,332,067|$161,257,151| $69 15) 3—(.1 +0.: 2.6 +2.1 
) 98,989} 5,227,329] 52.81] 2 q +9.3 
Alaska... 1,402 491,104) 64.98 3 + 4.4 3.0 
SI cwce 14,047 862,061] 61.37) +.2 +.1 +.4 —.5 
EE 56,052 2,894,953) 51.65) 2. +.6 +7.1 
a 254,373} 23,826,795) 93.67) +.1 l 1.4 +9.0 
Colo. *... 51, 153 5,100,420) 99.71} +. +. 7 +1.9 
Conn... 14,276 1,618,581] 113.38 3 +4.8 3. —1.3 
ore 1 62,11; 0.54 1.3 1.2 9.( —6.9 
_ i a 3,121 205 , 757 65.93 —.2 +.4 1.0 +2.5 
ae 69,778 4,019, 11¢ 7.60 +.3 2.4 ~.f +5.8 
| 96,173 4,540 463} 47.21) 2 1.¢ 1.7 
| 
Guam... 25. 29} 
Hawaii. 68.48} 0 { 1.1 +11.4 
Idaho._.. 73.3 +.7 1.9 +7.9 
_ ee 78.16 } 5 +.4 
| 64.81] i ‘ 5.9 1.9 
Iowa_.... 82.73 2 3. +8.6 
Kans... 81.32 ~ 3.7 3 
ae i), 2 & 4-9.9 
PEt 71.06 6 +81 
Maine 66.31 2 +1.4 
a 62.69} f +3.7 
| 
Mass..... 5, 88. 88) 19.7 —30.5 
Mich..... 4, 79.09 7 { 6.7 
Minn... 4,‘ 91.82) l { 2.8 +2.4 
Miss_.... 2 34.58 —.1 2 $15.6 
_ SERA 6, 60.67 —.3 3.0 7 
Mont.... 63.99) 2 3 —5.0 
Nebr___- l, 75.23} 4.4 +2.8 
Nev..... | 76.12 1 1.¢ +6.6 
N. H...| : 82.75) l f 3.2 3.9 
3 } 5 91.14} t 2 +2.7 
N. Mex... 11,018) 70.05 } +7.4 
 * eee et 113.90] 2 2.( 4.( +2.2 
2 48,039] 44.40) —.3 2.8 +1.5 
N. Dak..| 7,140) 89.41 —.2 2. 2.1 +1.1 
Ohio..... 89,142) 73.84 —.1 1.9 3 +.4 
| 88,783 84.91 —.3 2.2 4+-15.0 
16, 563 80.05 - 1.4 4.7 —1.9 
50, 182| 66.04 1.3 —3.5 
38,701 8.26 1 l 2.7 —2.1 
6,755 81.21; +.3 1.3 +3.3 
31,666 41.17 4.( 1.4 
8,642 63.21 ) 2 5.0 —.6 
54,4401 42.43 1 ‘ 4 7 
; —_—- 221,002) 52.84 1 i —.7 
Utah....| 7,710} 77.89 4.0 12.6 
ETE | 5,636} 66. 89) 3 { 2.3 +13.4 
, A ee | 547] 27.01 +.2 l 2 11.8 
,, ee 14, 589) 50.78) +.2 l 3.0 4+-13.8 
Wash -7_| 47,903) 89.24; —.2 5 1.6 —4.4 
W.Va...) = 18, 941 38.85} —.3 3 5.2 —.2 
,, ee | 34,571) ¢ 90.66 2 +8.0 3.9 +8.3 
Wyo..... } 3,218) 244,962) 76.12 +.1 2.3 4.6 +4.1 





| 
| 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

* Includes 3,758 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payme ent of $341,139 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Fede ] participation. 

5 Excludes Massachusetts; data for November incompleté 

‘In addition, supplemental payments of $20,147 fron n general assistance 
funds were made to 49 recipients. 

Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Percentage change not computed on base of fewer than 100 recipients. 

’ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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TapLe 22.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
recipients, by State, December 1960 ! 


_— 


oO 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





























a Ss 
gh om gg Percentage change from— 
| 
Num- = a ol 
State ber of | | November 1960 | December 1959 
' recip- | in— in— 
fents | Total Aver- > Al 
} amount age | 
| "ber Amount — Amount 
—|- P As ett 4 
Total *. 107 , 557! —S $73.17) (3) +0.5) —1.4 +1.2 
Naar 1,598 64, 739| 40.54) +0.1 +.7| —2.3 +5.3 
Alaska... 103} ,511] 72.92) —1.9 —1.8) +2.0 +4.0 
are... 847 61,5 512) 72.62) +.7 +.8| +.8 +1.0 
ee 2,015 113,143} 56.15] —.2 +.2) —.7 +4.6 
Calif.t__ 13,619} 1,469, 472) 107.90} +.2 +.3} —2.9 +1.1 
Colo..... 288! 24, 086) 83.63} —1.0 +.5) —1.4 +6.8 
Conn.... 305] 31,416] 103.00| +.7 +3.2) +1.7 +5.1 
el 251| 17,607| 70.15] —.4 +.2} —1.6 —.4 
| a Dae 220} 15,033 68.33) —.5 —.3} —6.4 —7.3 
1 eel 2,540] 157,829} 62.14, +.5 +.7] —.4 +3.4 
— 3,623] “4 52.46) +.2 +.1) 42.4 2.5 
Guam... 5] 101} ‘ 4) (4) (4 (4) 
Hawaii... 78} 6,191} 79.37) (4 (4) (4) (4) 
Idaho-_... 155} 11,264) 72 67] 0 —.2| —10.9 —7.2 
Se coca 2,959 247 ,603 83.68) 3 +.1) —2.9 —.4 
ee 1,874] 139,161] 74.26! +1.4 +2.7) —.3 +4.0 
Iowa..... 1,428 142, 124| 99.53} —.5 +1.9) —1.0 +13.0 
Kans.._. 592! 49,500} 83.61] —.3 ~$.6 -9.3 —2.6 
SON 2,415] 125,852} 52.11] 4 —.3) —18.1 —2.1 
eto 2,778 223,692} 80.52 +.1 +. +4.3 +10.8 
Maine.._- 440) 28,189) 64.07 =.2 —.1i —2.9 —8.0 
ee 451] 29,314) 65.00} —1.3 —1 6} —1.1 —1.3 
| 
Mass....- 2,162) 241,718] 111.80] +1.2} 41.2} -1.3] —11.9 
Mich ..... 1,795) 147,816} 82.35] +.3 +3-4 +1.0 +7.1 
Minn... 1,046} 109,939] 105.10} —.4 +8.3) —4.6 —2.5 
Miss. .... 6,244 240,015} 38.444 —.5I —.5| —1.3 —1.3 
Mo.?_._.. 5,025} 326,625] 65.00} —.5| —.5| —3.3) —3.3 
Mont..--.| 330} 23,981] 72 67; —1.5 —3.1) —10.1 —9.0 
Nebr_._- 808| 74,444] 92.13] +24 —:7| -9.6 —3.9 
= 178 17,801, 100.01} —.6 —.3 0 +1.4 
i ae 24| 20,828] 86 07) —1.2) 2.01 0 +1.4 
Se Pee 949) 82/881] 87.34) —.6 —.5 +.7 +6.1 
N. Mex... se 22,410 62.25 +.6 +.7| —7.0 —9.0 
| | 
ty. Peet 3, 805] 420,399] 110 62] 1 —4.4] —3.6 —4.1 
N. C.. 5,115) ; 20} 5 3i| 6} 0 +3.7 
N. Dak.. us .05 (4) (4) (4) 
Ohio..... 3,517 7.3) —2.6 +12.4 
Okla ----| 1,838 —.7| —2.4, +20.7 
Orem... 247 —3.7| —7.5 2.1 
+ J 17,865 1,: +1.8) +1.9 -.4 
1,891 +.4 .6 5 
131 —1.2| +14.9} +15.6 
1,713 —.3) —.1 +8.2 
166 —2.9) +1.2 +.1 
2,72 —1.0) —3.8 —2.6 
6,414 (5) +.9 +1.7 
195 —4.1 -5 +20.2 
118 —6.1| —12.6 —8.7 
17 (*) ) (#) 
1,247 +.2 +10.6 
724 +.6 —5.0 
1,000 +.4 —1.8 
955 +1.3 —3.2 
59 (4) (4) 




















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $29,802 to 330 recipi- 
ents; Missouri, $50,566 to 768 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $782,969 to 11.433 
recipients. 

+ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; 
percentage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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TABLE 23.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, December 1960 ! 





{Includes vendor payments for inedical care and cases receiving only such payments] 

















































Number of recipients: | Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
| | 

Number | Average per— November 1960 in December 1959 in— 

State 0 | Sapte BD oes " a “ 
| families | Total 
| | ‘Totals Children | amount | Number Number 
| | Family Recipient of | Amount of Amount 
| recipients | recipients 

7 — a enna ae —_ | —— — eae Se) Ce = ———————— SS 
Qo Se eeihnalind 806,341 | 3,081,124 | 2,378,191 |$92,603,395 $114.84 $30.06 1.5 +2.4 +4.3 +8.0 
Alabama..........- am 20,998 | 84,568 66, 264) 843,572 | 40.17 9.98 | +.3 +1.0 -1.7 +9.8 
i _—— ae inandile 1,190 | 4,017 3, 006i 132,003 | 110.93 32.86 +-2.6 | +3.9 3 +.8 
Arizona......- aa : 7,982 32,085 24,80 942,644 118.10 29. 38 2 +2.3 +15.0 +13.1 
Arkansas_....._. = 6,981 26,450 | 59.71 15.76 f 2.7 1.7 +.8 
California.._..... 79,344 283,341 | 167.88 47.01 2.1 2.7 $11.0 +-13.8 
Colorado.......... 7, 664 ; 133.19 $4.33 1.2 +1.3 +8.5 +12.8 
Connecticut 7,776 170.50 49.72 1.2 +8.0 +9.3 +15.2 

Delaware _. _. — 1,732 87.60 2.73 31 | 15.7 +7.0 +5 
District of Columbia 5,003 151.93 33.81 1.¢ 1.9 +24.0 25.6 
2 eS oa 23,485 61.53 16.93 1.1 +2.1 13.5 10.8 

NE . 15,806 | 87.53 23.5 2.7 | 42.2 | 2.2 +1 
CE ee 71.43 12.74 1| 4 | +36.8 +49.9 
See 137.70 35.29 2.5 +2.2 | 1.2 +3.8 
= eee " 154.34 41.22 R1) +4.1 +16.9 18.4 
Illinois. 167.86 39.7 8 | +1.6 6.9 8.1 
Indiana i 107.60 29.11 +.& | +2.2 2.2 3.5 
| _, ae ‘ 146. 64 39.59 2 | +4.0 | 9.3 +-20.7 
Kanees.............-. ares 140.64 36. 4 1.8 | +1.8 | 6.5 +7.8 
eee eee 85.59 3.88 5 2 | +.2 +18.5 
Louisiana. cant 95.32 4 3.8 | 3.3 14.4 9.3 
Maine_._._- 96.7 27.39 7 +.5 | +1.1 +1.5 
Maryland..........-. 126.20 29.89 2.9 +3.3 1 +1.7 
Massachusetts__-.___-_.- 14,691 2,414,503 164.35 48.53 + 2.8 | +4.4 +8.4 
| Se ES 26,781 3, 529, 486 131.79 86.7 | 4+-1.3 2.9 1.5 
Minnesota............-. 10, 267 1,651,400 160.85 16.49 1.2 +2.0 6.9 9.8 
Mississippi-_......_- 20 , 068 730,328 36.39 ). Be 4 + 4) 4.7 8.4 
0 ETT Sard ‘i 25, 785 2, 264,808 87.83 i] +.7 | +1.1 4 4.3 
re Sol 1,908 238 ,674 | 125.09 { +2.1 | +1.9 | +2.1 +2.5 
TI ae Fa ad 2,971 352,027 118.49 0.75 2.3 +2.8 | +6.7 +10.8 
, . is See 1,222 114,786 93.93 7.22 +3.3 +-4.6 +18.9 20.4 
New Hampshire. .............-. 1,052 167,049 158.79 1.67 | +.7 2.6 +2.3 
NOUN 5 cos occecnotncne aa 16,300 , 706, 897 166.07 47.10 2.1 | +2.6 | 27.1 +35.4 
ee 7,667 995, 452 129.84 3.11 +-.6 +.7 | 8.1 +18.0 

| 

a! 68,833 178.23 1.61 +1.6 | +3.1 | +6.3 +8.2 
North Carolina... -__....-- ssc 27,019 78.9 19.90 2 +2.5 3.9 5.3 
eee 1,871 152.38 40.68 b +5.0 +3.9 +8.4 
a eS Sa 27,643 121.9 30. 47 1.2] 1.6 13.9 6.3 
| _ Seoereraera ie 18,382 113.11 31.67 +.8 4 | +6.7 +6.1 
| ES TEE ET ‘ 6,224 146 40.32 3.1 2.4 2.3 +17.1 
Pennsylvania. ............ on 51,817 121.90 0.84 3.7 $5.1] +8.4 +5.8 
i, | 57,781 14.80 3.83 s 6 | 7.7 +4.7 
Rhode Island. .........---- 4,603 142.17 38. ff l +1.3 | +7.3 14.5 
South Carolina.......-.-- 9,218 58.70 14.73 f +2.9 l x 
South Dakota_........_-- 3a 3,178 107.94 31.10 ¢ +2] +3.7 2.0 
Tennessee_-_.___._.-- ibe 81,261 61,571 1,521,452 69.59 18.7 1.0 +1] i 9 
Texas 78,819 60,211 1, 399,202 73.85 17.7 +.7 +1.1 12.3 8.4 
oY 13,103 9,829 514,977 143.17 39. 30 2.8 -3.4 +6. +21.9 
Vermont.-____._- 1,454 3, 338 136,66 108.29 % " 1.0 | Lg 49 9 
Virgin Islands = S44 705 13 50.43 16.37 ) +4.3 | 11.1 28.4 
Virginia....... 3 ‘ 39 383 30) 957 91 94.27 23.31 1 +1.4 3 +19.2 
Washington. ____. 42,411 33 07 2,004 162.93 47. 2¢ 2 2.7 | 3.7 +13.8 
West Virginia. ___- 78,195 61,¢ 1,908 Q5 . 2¢ 24.41 7 +5 | 1.3 2 
Wisconsin ..... < 35, 260 26, 948 1,646, 82¢ 72.30 46.7 9 +9 6.8 +-9.8 
Wyoming. .........._- a6 2.751 2, 103 106 , 766 141.41 {8.81 +4.0 +6.1 | +1.7 +6.3 


' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 
1 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 


familles In which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance 
* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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American Journal of Pub- 

1960, pp. 1901-1904. $1.25 
Presents an example of association between hospitals 

in a metropolitan community and a home for the aged 
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TaBLe 24.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, December 


1960 * 


{Includes vendor payments for medical cate and cases receiving only 
such payments} 
































! 
> 
| F 2 Percentage change from— 
Num- | | 
State ber of | November 1960 | December 1959 
recip- | — in-— 
lents Total | Aver- | eee 
amount | age | : | 
| — Amount} — Amount 
| | 
Total. 373,925 $67.63 4+0.4 4+-1.6 4+-6.7 $11.2 
tent t 36.92 6 K ~2.} 42.2 
Penne ot 39.47 2 3.1 29 411.4 
Calif | 95.05) +3.5 $3.1] +42.8] 447.5 
ell 70.90 4-1.7 41.5 +6§.2 
Conn... 127.02 2 +4. +2.2 +1.8 
Del eas 65.41 +-3.0 20.6 1 Ff +5 
D.C 593 75.54 +.2 +.2) +7.3 +8.3 
,. ae | 002 64.68) +1.0 3.7 10.8 $18.2 
Ga ~*~ , 51.74 l 9.9 4+-9.7 
Guam...| 282) 22.89 
re 1,010 680 R2.85 +.1 +.3 5.4 +2 
Idaho....| 1,111 480/ 74.24) +3.0 3.2) +10.7 +-14.6 
eee 19,047 R22 83.47 +.7 +1.1 +6.3 +-8.4 
ee 535 81.01 +5.1 +3.8 ‘ ‘ 
Kans. 4,191 375 86. 47 3 114 1 42.0 
3 7,788 300 53.84 —.2 +] 1.1 +20.4 
Diasec 16,549 020 55.77 +.3 +. 4.2 +7.7 
Maine 2,170 569| 68.46 +.4 +.4| +6.2 +4.2 
_ Tapes 6, 278 075; 65.00) —1.8 —2.1] +5.2 +5.1 
Mass....-. | 10,340 O62) 134.05 —.4 +6.3 .7 12.4 
Mich..... 500 , 967 1.2 3.4 3.1 10.¢ 
Minn.... 150,750 5 4) +6.¢ L7 3 
Miss... 434 , 202 +-.2 +.3 19.4 +-37.4 
in 975, 500 +.6 +1.4 2 +-2.6 
Mont.... 91,041 —.2 —.§ 10.0 9.3 
Nebr... 149, 666 +1. 2.9) 4+-17.1 18.4 
N. if ‘ 42,394 +1.6 2] +6.0 a 
~_» et 687 , 324 —.1 3 15.1 +14.7 
N. Mex 176,446 +1.0 +1.4 ¢ 11.8 
B Head 3,912,681 +.2 cs ) +1.6 
i. Greece 0.49 +1 +-.3 t +13.7 
N. Dak 100.15 +.8 49.9 +2 +8 
Ohio... 75.09 1.3 4.1) +13.5 18.6 
Okla 94.89 +.7 +.3) +6.8 25.0 
Oreg....- 88.01 —1.8 6.1 4 +-3.1 
ee 1, 57.13 +6 +3.9 7.¢ 4+2.0 
P.R Z 8.72 +.2 + .2 6 +.5 
. Rnodss 85.36) +1.4 +.4 7.2 11.0 
Ds Sieanad 45.84) +.1 4.4 2 ( 79 
8. Dak... 64.54 = -_ 4 +4.0 
Tenn.... 448,409 +.8 _ I 
, SOR 376, 287 +1.2 +-1.1 5 
Uteh.... 208,815 +1.8 + 3 
5 eee 53,204 —1.1 —2.3 1.6 
i eo 3,141 —.9 1.9 1.9 
_, MESSE 380,723 = § 4-1. 0 
Wash... 681,490 +1.0 4+2.2) +10.1 
W.Va 307 ,931 4+ 1 i 9 9 
Wis... 413,608 42.8 410.7) +71.8 
a 42,197 —1.3 -7.1) —2.1 11.9 











! For definition of terms see the Bullelin, October 1957, p. 


subject to revision. 
* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


* Percentage change not computed on base of fewer than 


‘ Program initiated January 1. 1960. 
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18. All data7 


100 recipients. 





TaBLE 25.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, 


by State, December 1960 * 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 


such payments] 





| | | 
Payments to } 


Percentage change from— 





























cases 
| My | | 
sien | Sel | November 1960 | December 1959 
| in— in— 
cases Total Aver- | 
| amount age | | 
| — | Amount! _ Amount 
| | eS es. See | a 
——- --— | —— — ae | | 
Total ?_| 431,000 $30,820,000) $71.59] +11.9) $14.6] +7.8] +11.0 
Rinis.5s-! 72| 946} 13.144 0 | @& | & (3) 
Alaska... 247) 18,219} 73.76) 414.9) +25.4 2.1 +10.8 
ye ae 3,690) 180,989} 49.05) +4.2! +3.5| +16.9]) +24.9 
480) 7,394; 15.40) 440.8) +55.2) +27.0| +26.9 
40,511} 2,447,876 60.42) +10.9 +8.4) +16.5 +18.1 
2,083) 105,710} 50.75) +38.5 +46.8 +20.8) +28.8 
45,045) 4377,560| 74.84) +8.6) +-9.9| +8.4 +6.8 
1,807) 113,972| 63.07) 413.6 $11.1) +5.9) +6.5 
1,468] 108,688) 74.04) +3.1 +3.7 +.1) +1.8 
9,700 359,000) _. - ‘ — 
3,050) 83,785, 27.47) +23.2 413.1) 411.9) +423.3 
| ' 
Guam... 35 / » | ’) > a 2 
Hawaii... 77,339} 76.88) 42.7) +7.5) —12.1 —7.6 
Peas | 4,922,265) 101.28) +11.8 +13.2) +5.6) +13.7 
Ind. * | 833,407; 37.55) +14.6 +13.8) +10.8) +18.6 
lowa..... 178,342) 39.40) +15.4) +17.9| +8.1) +9.2 
Kans. ... 203 , 690 69.28) +16.6 +21.0) +29.1) +35.8 
EW clea 87,183} 34.89} +7.8 +5.0| +15.7| +34.1 
| * ee 419,748) 50.58) +1.0 +1.0) —4.5) —1.5 
Maine 122,204) 46.31) +21.6 +43.6| —8.1) —1.3 
| * aes 218,470} 65.43) +11.2} +12.5) +10.0} +11.8 
Mass-.... 614,417) 73.72) +8.6) +12.6) —2.0 —7.0 
Mich. 35,082} 3,487,652) 99.41] +15.3| +18.4 43.5] —1.2 
Minn 9,749 787,484; 80.78) +17.3| +20.4) +8.4) +18.3 
_ a 1,029) 15,224 14.79} +1.0 +1.7| —8.7| 10.3 
Mo..... 9,009) 512,786) 56.92) +3.6 +4.1 5.6} +.9 
Mont.... 1,730) 79,706 46.07) +37.4) +31.9) —46.1) —51.9 
Nebr.... 1,345 70,602) 52.49) +19.9| +20.8) +22.7| +33.6 
Nev..... 342) 15,547) 45.46) +4.6 +9.5| +8.2) +69.8 
N. H.. 1,065) 66,092) 62.06) +23.8 +-39.8) +12.8) +35.6 
N. 5.6... 9,811} 1,085,047) 110.59) +20.7| +19.6) +1.5) +9.3 
N. Mex. 762 32,453 59} +8.2) +7.2| +35.6 +37.5 
it, On 737,253 3,707 ,790 : 7 +12.1) +1.4) +5.2 
Ww. ©... 2,615 65,796 25.16) +19.7 +7.7;| +26.3) +39.4 
N, Dak 661 34,801 52.65) +48.9| +65.6) —1.2) —7.3 
Ohio... 41,474, 3,200,012) 77.16) +14.6) +18.2) +17.6| 428.3 
Okla..... 8,251 107,731 13.06} +5.6 +7.1) +14.6 +.2 
Oreg.._.- 5,032 309, 103 61.43; +28.2 +48.3) +50.8 +53.0 
, 45,840) 3,460,125) 75.48] +10.7| +12.7| +8.1 +16.7 
, isgacs 1,385 10,081 7.28) —8.4/ —5.4| —15.4 —15.1 
ektesen 3,184 230,942) 72.53) +19.5 +18.0) +4.2 +4.7 
ge 1,751 53,111 30.33) +6.1 +1.7| +31.8| +28.8 
S. Dak 310 10,067 2.47; +29.7| +28.4' —25.1 —29.2 
Teonn.... 2,238 41,991 18.76; +7.4 +22.1) +2.4 +23.4 
Tex. * 8,600 245,000 eee ee 
Utah 2,121 156,720, 73.89) +15.7| +16.4, —16.0) —27.0 
5 1,200 48,000 2% 7 mt tere. Oe 
Ws ikaw 107 2,920 +3.9 +5.5 +5.9 +24.0 
a 1,970 81,318) 5.2 +3.8) —4.1 —3.7 
Wash. 13, 869 1,125,614 +14.3 +23.4) +11.4 +14.2 
W. Va 2,517 76 ,807 +5.1 +6.6) +2.9 —1.0 
Wilstide 9,063 773,699 +-15.8 +14.5) +12.5) +16.5 
Wyo... 605 44,625 20.8} +28.5 +42.4 





+17.0 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, 


subject to revision. 


p. 18. All data 


2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 


Excludes Idaho; data not available. 


+ Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 cases; percent- 


age change, on fewer than 100 cases. 
4 About 9 percent of this total is estimated. 
§ Partly estimated. 


6 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 


tion, and burial’only. and"total payments for these services. 


7 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 


Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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Social Security Operations* 
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*Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: benefits paid 


during month (current-payment status); annual data represent 
average monthly total. Public assistance: payments during 
month under all State programs; annual data represent average 
monthly total. Unemployment insurance: gross benefits paid 
during month under all State laws; annual data 


represent 
average monthly total 


? Receiving old-age, wife's or husband's, widow's or widower’s, 





MAR. JUNE SEPT. OE MAR JUNE SEPT 4 


1940 1945 950 955 i959 1960 


or parent's benefits. 

* Receiving mother’s benefit, wife's benefit payable to young 
wives with child beneficiaries in their care, or child's benefit 
payable to children under age 18. 

* Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included 
in assistance group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 

‘Disabled workers aged 50-64 or disabled dependent children 
aged 18 or over of retired, disabled, or deceased workers 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months 
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OPFICIAL BUSINESS 





Silver Anniversary Issue 


The Soctan Securrry Buiietry for August 1960 is a 
special issue commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Social Security Act. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare contributes a brief statement, and 
the Commissioner of Social Security looks at past progress 
in social security and outlines the challenges of the future. 
Other articles include reviews of program developments 
under the Social Security Act and a survey of the general 
social security status of the American population. 


Copies of the August issue may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Single copies are 55 cents. 








